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READERS WRITE 





How to Milk a Cow 

In connection with your story, “Farm 
Prospects: Good” (PATHFINDER, Oct. 
14), you print a map dramatizing the 
major points in the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics’ report. The map shows 
a cow being milked by a man sitting on 
the cow’s left side. How come? I have 
always sat on the other! 

James B. Hopkins 
Easton, Pa. 

[A cow usually is milked on its right side. How- 
ever, according to the Department of Agriculture’s 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, a cow can be and—under 
«certain circumstances—is milked on its left. Conse- 
quently, while the milker in the illustration is run- 
ning counter to general practice, he is not doing the 
impossible.—Ed. ] 

World Federation As a Cure for War 

I have been an interested reader of 
PATHFINDER for many years and enjoy 
your unbiased reports as well as your 
clear editorials. However, I now feel the 
great need of a new pathfinder in this 
present war muddle. While your com- 
ments are good, we need someone to point 
the way out. Cannot you devise a plan 
to banish war forever? In my opinion 
there is only one real solution that can 
be guaranteed to work effectively, and that 
is a world federation on the plan of our 
own United States. 

It would be no real hardship to any 
state or nation, if they were compelled 
to come in and share alike with the rest 
of us. In other words, force majority 
rule. No one would be allowed arms ex- 
cept the Federal Government; thus, there 
would be no more war. Each state could 
be allowed to follow its own plan in the 
pursuit of happiness, so long as it did not 
try to dominate by force... 

Ira C, Jones 
Medford, Ore. 


Like and Almost Like “Wondrous Milton” 

Relative to your editorial regarding 
“Wondrous Milton,” Wash., (PATHFIND- 
ER, Oct. 21), I wish to inform you that 
the town of Juntura, Malheur County, 
Ore., has been in existence for over 25 
years, and today it owes not one cent, 
never has, and has no tax levy of any 
ae 

F, P. Ryan 
Ontario, Ore. 
* *. 7 

... Our own little city, while not out 
of debt as you say Milton is, has done 
wonders for starting with a bankrupt 
treasury and a bonded indebtedness of 
some $141,000, or about $95 per capita. 
We have refunded the debt—have it now 
down to $81,000—and will amortize this in 
less than 20 years, perhaps in 15. Our 


taxes are going down instead of up and 


we have not repudiated. one penny ... 
C.H. Sullivan 
Dawson, Minn. 








Californians on “Ham and Eggs” 

In your article on “Ham and Eggs” 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 21), you quote Mr. 
Altmeyer as criticizing the plan in this 
way: “He estimated that at least 1,000,000 
of the 1,600,000 aged 50 years or over 
would receive the pensions. This would 
mean issuance or reissuance each year of 
warrants with a total face value of $1,560,- 
000,000 . . . Through the stamp require- 
ment, a tax of this amount would have to 
be imposed on employed persons between 
the ages of 15 and 50, plus the aged not 





receiving the pensions. The burden on 
the 2,500,000 persons paying this tax 
would average roughly $625 a year per 
individual.” 

You and Mr. Altmeyer should know that 
the $1,560,000,000 would be returned to the 
taxpayers out of the 2-cent stamps affixed 
to the warrants, by the warrants being re- 
deemed. Hence the cost to the 2,500,000 
taxpayers would be $62,400,000 instead of 
$1,560,000,000, and this would be $25 a 
year perf individual instead of $625... 

T. R. Green 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


[PATHFINDER disagrees with Mr. Green’s conten- 
tion that the cost of the pension program would be 
only $62,400,000—the 4 cents the state would take at 
the end of the year for administrative expenses multi- 
plied by the estimated total of 1,5€0,000,000 $1 war- 
rants that would be issued. The 2-cent stamps, 52 of 
which must be pasted on the back of each warrant 
before it would be redeemable in real money at the 
end of the year, must be purchased with cash. And 
that, as Mr. Altmeyer pointed out, means that $1,560,- 
000,000 in real money must be collected from those not 
receiving the pensions to redeem the “funny money.’’ 
Hence, the cost of the scheme would be $1,560,000,000 
—an average of $625 per employed Californian.—Ed.] 


* * . 


In reply to “Ham and Eggs,” I would 
like to make many corrections ... 
Robert Noble had nothing to do with the 
formation of this great organization. It 
is true he tried to get in the organiza- 
tion for selfish gains, but failed to do 
so... Clem Whitaker is not a San Fran- 
cisco business man; he is a professional 
propagandist ... 
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Under this act, there is no Possibility 
of a dictator, inasmuch as the act ¢01;4),. 
a recall clause. The administrat,; \j) 
be elected by popular vote after the {\;. 
four years. In the meantime, he Jur 
servant, and if he does not carry 0, 4; 
will of the people and the intent and py, 
pose of the amendment, he can be jm). 
diately recalled. It is true the anena 
ment will be above the courts an: {), 
legislature and the governor as it by 
a part of our state constitution ... 

Mrs. Nellie Ni. 


e 


Napa, Calif. 

[Mrs. Nichols should have read PATHFINDrp 
article more closely. (1) PATHFINDER did 
Robert Noble had anything to do with th: 
formation of ‘$30-every-Thursday’”’; it 
scheme ‘‘stemmed from a movement launched 
Noble.” (2) PATH¥YINDER did not say Clem \ ker 
is a “San Prancisco business man;’’ it said 
“San Francisco publicity man,’’ a ‘‘professio: 
gandist’’ if Mrs. Nichols wishes. (3) Th 
present ‘“‘Ham and Eggs’’ amendment does ; 
the recall of the pension administrator, it 
vides that if he is recalled his chief deputy \ 
ceed him. In other words, the dictatori 
vested in the administrator could not b-« 
with him, and his right-hand man could « 
operate the scheme out of reach of the « 
legislature and the governor.—Ed.] 

. * * 

The “Ham and Eggs” movement trui: 
owes you a very great debt of gratitude. 
for you have succeeded splendidly cor 
verting my entire family of 26 members 
to “Ham and Eggs”... 

Pauline \/ 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
o 


. * 


It is quite evident to us all that th 
“California Citizens Committee Against 
Thirty Thursday” furnished the copy fo 
your article on “Ham and Eggs” 

E. D. Swain: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

(PATHFINDER based its article on no rtisan 
literature but relied on recorded history fo: tory 
of the development of the movement and o: thodox 
economics for its analysis of the financing. California 
voters were to decide for themselves at the polls No- 
vember 7.—Ed.) 


Semi-Weekly? Bi-Weekly? 

On page 5 of your October 21 issue, you 
refer to bi-weekly training of the National 
Guard. Is it possible you meant semi- 
weekly instead? 

Russell S. Le! 
College Place, Wash. 

[Use of the word ‘‘semi-weekly’’ would ! been 
less confusing. While “bi-weekly’’ does m¢« ce 
a week and is thus synonymous with “‘sen 
it also means fortnightlv, or every two wee! Ed.] 


Boy With an Outside Heart 


In your issue of Aug. 26, you teil the | 
story of “Mary Heart,” the Manila child 
who was born with her heart outside her 
body and who died after living seven days. 


In the same article, you said: “In Chi- 
cago, officials of the American Medical 
Association declared that there had been 
at least seven other cases of ectopia cor 
dis (displacement of the heart). ‘one 
was believed to have survived longer than 
three days.” 

I lived in San Diego, Calif., between 
1928-1934. In the summer of 1929 or 19:0, 
a little lad four years old used to ride 
back and forth around a restaurant 02 
his tricycle. His mother was a waitress 
there. She told me that her boy’s hear 
was on the outside of his body (outside 
the ribs). He wore a wide cow-hide 
leather girdle with an enlarged pocket 
pouch to protect his heart from hurts. 

One day, instead of sticking to }' 
tricycle, he climbed the stairs behind the 
building. 
striking his heart. He died at once 

Mrs. H. S. Wiley 
Portland, Ore, 











He slipped and rolled down, 
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More Than a Million Weekly 


ls It Sound? How Long Will It Last? 


e Sales of leading types of auto- 
biles this year are proceeding at a 
at least 30 per cent better than 
938. 

e Carloadings, an important meas- 
ure of the movement of goods from 
factories to the buying public, are at 
heir highest point since 1930. 

e For the first nine months of this 
vear, the nation’s Class 1 railroads 
have shown a net operating income of 

than 350 million dollars, as 
st only about 200 million dol- 
for the corresponding period of 
year, 

e The giant steel industry of the 
{ ed States, an industry whose ac- 

traditionally affects the whole 
nal economy, is producing almost 
full capacity. 

e America’s farm prospects are bet- 

than they have been in some time, 
wil demand for products rising, 
| s up, and farm cash income likely 
well over eight billion dollars by 

ud of the year. 


h NGL and in groups, the reports 
J piled up Jast week. America, il 
seemed, Was running smack into a 
boom—the biggest and the best since 
the Great Bubble broke in 1929. 
rhe reports came from everywhere 
from factories and farms, from re- 
stores and basic industries, from 
lock markets and transport fields, 
most all types of private enter- 
throughout the length and 
dth of the land. And with each 
set of figures, the economic pic- 
f the United States grew brighter 
righter, especially when viewed 


egggee tili 








against the background of a decade 
of depression. 

Just 10 years ago, in October of 1929, 
an American dream was shattered. 
Compounded of crass materialism and 
honest hope, of sheer speculation and 
pure genius, of self-delusion and a 
natural craving for the better things 
of life, that dream ended when the 
paper values at its base collapsed 
With the sickening crash of stock 
prices, with the loss of billions of 
dollars of make-believe wealth, the 
economic structure of the nation fell 
to pieces. Thus was written a tragic 
finis to the “Era of Wonderful Non- 
sense,” the crazy, roaring, post-war 
1920s. 


. .- From Bad to Worse 


The depression that followed was 
the severest in American history. It 
began by flooring banks and destroy- 
ing great business dynasties. In its 
more critical stage, it drove desperate 
blocs of the population to the edge of 
open revolt. First thousands, then 
millions, were thrown out of work. 


Going from bad to worse, the na- 
tion’s business machine experienced 
a shortlived recovery in 1933, fell back 
again, and then bumped along until 
1937. In that year, with industrial 
production soaring upward to the pros- 
perity peak of 1929, Americans began 
to hope once more, only to see another 
decline that carried hard times deep 
into 1938. 

And as 1939 began, business analysts 





A Sign of Better Times Is Activity in Such Fields as the Auto Industry 
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Herblock in the N. Y. World-Telegram 


The War Climb Can Be Dangerous 


were not over-hopeful, although all 
agreed that the country was ripe for a 
sound and lasting prosperity. This 
was implicit in a report made by the 
National Resources Committee, which 
last June underscored the enormous 
consumer wants and production defi- 
ciencies caused by the decade of de- 
pression. Because of that depression, 
the report estimated, the nation had 
probably lost in real income about 
200 billion dollars—enough fo build a 
new $6,000 house for every family in 
America. 

Accordingly, well aware of such 
facts as these, Americans had reason 
to be cheerful last week, even though 
the world at large was engaged in 
war. For since June of this year, as 
reports from all economic fronts indi- 
cated, American business had shown a 
steady and sharp rise. So great had 
this rise been, in fact, that some ex- 
perts began to .suggest the United 
States might now forge ahead to new 
peaks of industrial production and 
national income. 


. » « Important Questions 


Among the many developments lend- 
ing support to this optimistic view, 
these were outstanding: (1) In Wash- 
ington the Department of Commerce 
announced that the national income 
for 1939 would probably be about 68% 
billion dollars, an increase of more 
than two billions over the 1938 total. 
(2) As reported by 220 companies, cor- 
poration -arnings were showing 
profits 55 per cent greater than a 
year ago. (3) The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board declared that 
new orders received by manufacturers 
in September were 61 per cent over the 
volume of a month earlier, and 93 per 
cent over the volume received in Sep- 
tember, 1938. And (4) the American 
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Federation of Labor estimated that 
1,250,000 men had returned to work 
in the last three months. 

In face of such impressive and en- 
couraging evidence as this, there could 
be little doubt that the United States 
had come upon greener economic pas- 
tures, but important questions imme- 
diately suggested themselves. And for 
many weeks to come, the questions 
will remain pertinent though not quite 
answerable, for it is yet too early to 
say whether this new boom is sound, 
in the sense that it has a solid basis, 
or whether it is dangerous, in the 
sense that it may blow away as quick- 
ly as it came. Will it last long, or is 
it too insubstantial for that? Is it 
hitched to a war star, or can it con- 
tinue on its own strength, irrespective 
of what happens abroad? And what 
effect will it have on such problems as 
unemployment and unbalanced Fed- 
eral budgets? 


- « « Rendezvous with Recovery 


Will it last long? In Washington at 
least, the expert consensus is that the 
boom will continue at its present rate 
until the end of the year. After that, 
however, there may be a relatively 
brief but appreciable slump, and then 
a continuation of sound recovery. 

This reasoning is based on a number 
of factors, chief of which seems to be 
a belief that the country has a ren- 
dezvous with real recovery, no mat- 
ter what happens abroad, According 
to this view, business may decline 
early in 1940 for this reason: in an- 
ticipation of heavy purchases by for- 
eign countries, factories and mills may 
now be manufacturing and piling up 
on their shelves a volume of goods 
much greater than the current demand. 
But the purchases may not be as great 
as expected, and the demand for newly 
manufactured goods in storage prob- 
ably will not reach a high peak until 
next spring. In that case, factories 
and mills will have to cut down 
production and lay off workers in a 
slump period extending possibly 
through next January, February and 
March. 

Despite this prospect, however, 
many of the experts hold that the 
basis of the present boom is sub- 
stantial and that next April will see 
recovery going ahead in full swing. 


... Risks, Domestic Needs 


War star? Before the present con- 
flict broke out in L-urope, American 
business appeared to be staging a 
rather slow but agreeably steady re- 
covery. It is an undeniable fact, how- 
ever, that the outbreak of hostilities 
converted this quiet upward movement 
into the comparatively spectacular 
boom of today. To this extent, there- 
fore, it may be said that the nation’s 
industrial and agricultural machine is 
currently hitched to a war star. 

This has its dangers—the political 
danger of trading with nations at war; 
the economic danger of over-expan- 
sion on farms and in factories; the 
over-all danger of gearing the national 
economy too high and of then having 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Rebukes 


Probably few characteristics of 
President Roosevelt are more widely 
commented on than his “Dutch” tem- 
per. Seldom, when irritated, does he 
hide his displeasure in silence. Irri- 
tated by three developments last week, 
he issued three rebukes. 

First to be rebuked was Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry Wallace. Last 
fortnight, despite the President’s often 
reiterated plea that “politics be ad- 
journed” during the neutrality de- 
bate, Wallace publicly stated that the 
European war made it necessary for 
Roosevelt to have a third term. Voic- 
ing the President’s displeasure at Wal- 
lace’s bumbling bull-in-the-China-shop 
tactics, was Roosevelt’s § secretary 
Stephen Early. “It would have been 
kind and polite of the speaker,” said 
Early sarcastically, “to have consulted 
the victim before he spoke.” 

Second to feel the lash of the Presi- 
dent’s tongue was the Dies Committee 
Investigating Un-American Activities. 
Recently published by the committee 
was a list of more than 500 government 
employees who were alleged members 
of the League for Peace and Democ- 
racy—an organization which Chair- 
man Martin Dies insists is “communist- 
controlled” (see page 5). This action, 
the President said, was a “sordid pro- 
cedure.” 

Finally, the President took a slap at 
Soviet Russia’s Premier Vyacheslaff 
Molotoff who had criticized him as a 
“meddler” in Russo-Finnish relations 
for lending “moral support” to Fin- 
land in a personal message from 
Roosevelt to Soviet President Mikhail 
Kalinin (see page 7). With Early again 
acting as his spokesman, the President 
rebuked Molotoff in two ways. 

First, Early accused Molotoff him- 
self of “meddling” in U. S. affairs. 


Molotoff, he pointed out, had charged 
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Elderman in The Washington Post 


Wallace and Bull: He Didn’t Consult 





that repeal of the U. S. arms em! 
would “protract” the European 
at a time when the House “was to 
an important vote” on repeal. 
Second, Early rejected the 
dling” charge by borrowing ' 
earlier words of Kalinin’s. He issyeq 
copies of a message Kalinin sent jy 
Roosevelt last April in which Kaliniy 
expressed “cordial congratulations” |, 
the President for his “noble appes!” | 
Germany and Italy to guarantee pvc 
in Europe for 10 years. Though 
comment accompanied publication of 
the communication, the implicatioy 
was plain: if the Soviet Union did jo; 
consider the President’s effort of },s 
April to keep peace in Europe as 
“meddling” how could it logical], 
demn as “meddling” his present {for 
to keep peace between Russia an 
Finland? 


The “Flint”: Troubled Seas 


Last week the American freighter 
City of Flint crept down the rocky 
Norwegian coast. Aboard was a (er- 
man prize crew from the pocket bat- 
tleship Deutschland, which had cap- 
tured the contraband-laden vesse)| as 
it was bound for England. On the 
lookout for it, to prevent its reaching 
a German port, were British warships. 
Studding the seas through which it 
sailed were mines, many believed 
swept loose by storms and floating free. 

And around thé City of Flint, as it 
ploughed mysteriously toward its un- 
named destination, broke the waves of 
an international controversy that by 
last week included four nations—the 
United States, Russia, Germany and 
Great Britain. 

On Oct. 9 the 360-foot, 4,963-ton 
United States Line freighter, carrying 
a crew of 41 under Captain Joseph 
A. Gainard, was six days out of New 
York, bound for Liverpool with 4 
cargo of tractors, grain, fruit, leathe' 
wax and oil. More than half of it 
was contraband as listed by the (cr- 
man government. Suddenly Captain 
Gainard found his ship smack under 
the frowning guns of the German )al- 
tleship Deutschland (not, as earlicr 
reported, the Emden)—and in ihe 
troubled seas of international] law. 

What happened thereafter was (ec- 
scribed by James McConnochie, 4 
Scottish radio operator returning to 
Glasgow as a passenger, 

“A German officer asked to see : 
papers. Finding that we carried | 
in large quantities, he signaled 
the battleship for orders, .. (He) line’ 
us up and told us that this was 4 
serious matter .. . Owing to the kind 
ness of his commanding officer, 
would not sink us but would put ¢ 
prize crew aboard and go to Germal') 

But the British blockade prevente 
a direct route. With the Americ:! 
flag painted out and a false na! 
painted on, the Flint sailed north 0° 
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12 days, lost to the world at large. 
virst news the U, S. had came from 
ass, Official Soviet news agency, 
which revealed the ship was in Rus- 
<ja’s Arctic Sea port of Murmansk 
‘where the German liner Bremen is 
reportedly laid up for the duration of 
the war); and the German crew had 
been interned, 

Somewhat undiplomatically, the 
Soviet Foreign Office let U. S. Am- 
passador Laurence Steinhardt learn all 
this through the papers. The United 
States immediately took action to re- 
cover the vessel. Since it had been 
sailed into a neutral port and the 
belligerent crew interned, said Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull, the Soviet 
Government should, under interna- 
tional law, turn the ship back to its 
(American crew, 

Under international law aprize crew 

, belligerent crew put aboard a cap- 





EERE) no a 


had a recognized right to search and 
seize the ship. Had they taken it direct 
to one of their ports—as British and 
French have done with several Amer- 
ican ships—little would have been 
said. What spotlighted the case was 
what the State Department called 
Russia’s “failure to cooperate,” in a 
formal paper strongly hinting that 
Russia had perpetrated an unneutral 
act. 

Turning from this aspect of the case, 
the United States last week urged 
both Germany and Britain to respect 
the safety and welfare of the 41 Amer- 
ican seamen still aboard the Flint. 
Both promised to be careful. 


Congress: Half-Way Mark 


Into the House Rules Committee 
room last week poked an imaginative 
International News Service Pho- 











International 


lround the “City of Flint’ Broke the Waves of an International Controversy 


ship) can take a vessel into a 

tral port only if she is unsea- 

y, out of fuel or victim of a 

storm, Even then the vessel can be 

ld only so long as these disabling 
conditions continue. 

None of these conditions held good 
Flint case, the U. S. maintained, 
interning of the German crew 

proved. But Russia, her new friend- 
ith Germany in mind, explained 
id interned the crew by mistake; 
ip had entered port because she 
unseaworthy. Germany had a 
ent explanation: the ship had 
taken to Murmansk because it 
d charts of the North Sea. 
this time Ambassador Steinhardt 
making unsuccessful efforts to 
scl in touch with the American crew, 
‘ie was still trying to find the 
funPs crew when the Russian gov- 
crhinent announced it had sailed, with 
Cerman crew in command, headed 
German port where a German 
court would decide disposition 
' ship and cargo. 
der international law Germany 





tographer. There he found a picture 
set-up perfectly illustrating the legis- 
lative status of the 1939 Neutrality 
Act (see cover), It included: (1) a 
much-doodled copy of the Bill as it 
had come over from the Senate; (2) 
a well-littered ash tray, indicative of 
heavy discussion; (3) a copy of the 
House Rules and Manual. 

Senate Action on the bill came at the 
end of a month of strenuous and high 
planed, if repetitive debate. When Vice 
President Garner, who had been a 
tower of strength for the Administra- 
tion forces favoring repeal of the arms 
embargo section, suggested that the 
Senators stream-line speeches and cut 
out the “horse-and-buggy” business, 
the legislators soon got down to cases. 
With all isolationists amendments 
beaten off, the Senate passed the bill 
pretty much as the Administration 
wanted it. The bill passed by a com- 
fortable vote of 63 to 30. 

Senate action brought immediate 
foreign comment. Nazi papers sourly 
said that “President Roosevelt’s skill- 
ful tactics” had put across a bill which 








“does not conform to the American 
people’s conception of neutrality.” 
Izvestia, official Soviet newspaper, 
saw it “met by Wall Street with poorly 
disguised rejoicing in expectation of 
profits on war orders.” Jubilant Allies 
hailed the Senate’s action. Over the 
embargo repeal story the London 
Daily Herald carried a banner head- 
line: “Good Morning—Good News.” 


Ash Trays. As the Bill, half-way to 
passage came to the House amid this 
din, Administration leaders went into 
a cigar smoke-shrouded huddle to de- 
termine the best course of the bill 
through the House. Unless they kept 
a firm upper hand, they felt, House 
debate might degenerate into endless 
bickering. 

Rules. To prevent this, Administra- 
tion chiefs decided, they would permit 
no doodling on the House floor, but 
get a quick test vote on a motion to 
send the bill to conference committee. 
(When bills go to conference, each 
House instructs its conference com- 
mittee members whether to insist or 
yield on differences between their 
bills.) This legislative nose-counting 
would give them a basis for action on 
the all important arms embargo repeal 
section, 

Anti-embargo repealers, led by Rep. 
Hamilton Fish, sought to send the bill 
back to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, where they could wrangle 
over amendments to their hearts’ con- 
tent. But with the crack of Speaker 
William B. Bankhead’s gavel, the 
House voted 237-to-177 to send the 
measure to conference, 

After that test, the fight centered on 
how to instruct House conference 
committee members. Embargoists 
wished them to insist on the arms em- 
bargo the House wrote into its previ- 
ous Neutrality Act. But pro-Adminis- 
tration embargo repealers felt sure 
the test vote proved that they could 
instruct the House delegation to go 
along with the Act as written by the 
Senate. 

Last week House leaders were con- 
fidently predicting that before the 
week’s end the House would pass the 
Administration’s revised Neutrality 
Act by a margin of 30 to 40 votes. 

———~+ 


Dies: List, Row 

Never averse to bandying names, 
the House Committee Investigating un- 
American Activities has heard, at one 
time or another, that Shirley Temple 
was a “dupe” of Communists, that 
William Allen White has Jewish blood, 
and that Mrs. Roosevelt abetted Com- 
munism at a “red tea.” To this august 
company were added last week the 
names of 563 U. S. government em- 
ployees. To the Dies group’s already 
formidable record was added one 
more political row. 

Ranging from $10,000-a-year execu- 
tives, like Edwin S. Smith of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and 
Louis B. Bloch of the Maritime Labor 
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Board, to charwomen who scrub the 
Capital’s marble halls for 50 cents an 
hour, the government employees were 
reported to be members of the Wash- 
ington branch of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy. Their 
names and salaries were on a list re- 
leased by the Committee with a state- 
ment charging that the League “was 
organized and is controlled by the 
Communist Party.” Since the organ- 
ization “was branded as a Communist 
front” in the Dies report last January, 
said the statement, “the country is 
entitled” to know the names of govern- 
ment employees still affiliated with it. 

No sooner had the list been pub- 
lished than a storm of protest broke. 
Charging Dies with an attempt “to vil- 
ify and intimidate” government em- 
ployees, League officials reiterated their 
flat denial that their organization is a 
“red front.” Thereupon they appoint- 
ed a committee “to consider Dies’... . 
recent utterances from the standpoint 
of civil and criminal libel.” 


More disturbing to members of Con- 
gress, however, was the further ques- 
tion of whether the persons on Dies’ 
list were actually members of the 
League. Doubts on this point were 
raised by the fact that the list was 
headed “Membership and Mailing 
List”; the words “and Mailing” were 
crossed out in pencil. Inquiries among 
those named indicated that many were 
not members at all, but simply re- 
ceived League literature through the 
mails. 

To release the names under these 
circumstances seemed to Representa- 
tive John J. Dempsey of New Mexico, 
New Deal member of the Committee, 
a “most damnable and most un-Amer- 
ican” action. Arriving at the Com- 


mittee meeting after the decision was 
made, Dempsey took to the House floor 
to condemn bitterly “assassination” of 
the character of innocent persons. 
Climaxing the storm of protest was 
a_ blast 


from President Roosevelt. 


International 


Dempsey: “Damnable . . . Un-American” 


NATIONAL 


Granting reporters rare permission to 
quote him directly, he termed publica- 
tion of the list a “sordid procedure.” 

Though he said he was “deeply 
grieved” by the President’s remark, 
Dies promptly cracked back: “I know 
that the Federal] Government has Com- 
munists in key positions, and nothing 
will deter me from exposing them.” 

The old problem of determining the 
reliability of witnesses returned to 
plague the Committee last week. After 
president Joseph Curran of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union had belligerent- 
ly denied that his organization is Com- 
munist-controlled, William C. McCuis- 
tion took the witness stand to refute 
Curran’s testimony. At the close of 
his second Committee appearance, 
Washington police seized the self- 
stvled former Cummunist seaman on 
request of authorities in New Orleans, 
La., where he was reported implicated 
in a murder growing out of a water- 
front labor dispute, 

Calling upon the Department of 
Justice to investigate the case, the 
Committee charged that the N. M. U. 
had inspired McCuistion’s arrest in a 
Communist plot to discredit his testi- 
mony. 





Political Notes 


Last week, some 31 weeks before 
the Presidential nominating conven- 
lions, these political developments 
were noted: 


e Biggest political stir of the week 
was caused by a letter sent by C. L. O. 
Chieftain John L. Lewis to Gov. Cul- 
bert Olson of California. In it, Lewis 
declared his opposition to a proposed 
conference of “progressives” from 11 
western states in January, and dis- 
closed that he had ordered chairmen 
of Labor’s Non-Partisan League (re- 
garded as the political arm of the 
C. I. O.) in the 11 states not to par- 
ticipate. For boycotting the meeting 
—which was allegedly organized by 
two inner-circle New Dealers—Lewis 
gave six reasons, two of which were 
regarded as particularly significant. 
One was that the conference would be 
used to launch a “third-term boom” 
for President Roosevelt, the other that 
“Senator Burton K. Wheeler and other 
great liberals of the West” had not 
been invited to attend, The interpre- 
tation was that Lewis was opposed to 
another term for Roosevelt and pos- 
sibly favored Wheeler for the Demo- 
cratic nomination instead, 

e A Gallup poll of public opinion 
revealed that President Roosevelt is 
more popular today than he was when 
re-elected in 1936. Of all the voters 
polled in October, 64.9 per cent ap- 
proved of the President, while in 1936 
he was re-elected with 62.5 per cent 
of the major party vote. Chief rea- 
son for the increase, Gallup believed, 
was the popularity of Roosevelt’s for- 
eign policy. However, only 43 per 
cent were found to favor a third term 
for the President. 
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Candidate McNary Had “No Illusi 


® Senator Charles L. MeNary of 
Oregon, minority leader of the | 
house, entered the race for the lte- 
publican presidential nomination. ut 
in a letter to Governor Charles |. 
Sprague of Oregon, who has orga:iized 
a “MeNary-for-President” movement, 
McNary asserted he had “no illusions” 
about winning the nomination. His 
purpose, he said, was to “solidify 
sentiment in the farm and reclamation 
states,” so that “they could get favor- 
able planks in the platform.” 





ay . ”” 

Tigress”: Escape, Return 

When attendants at the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, made their rounds tn the wou 
en’s ward one night two weeks axo, 
they glanced only casually at the | 
of their best-known patient. Beneath 
the covers, Winnie Ruth Judd ap): 
ently lay motionless. Not until! 
the next morning when she failed to 
arise were the sheets turned back 
disclose a coHection of bottles, boxes 
and cakes of soap cleverly arrange: 
in the “almost perfect” form of 3 
sleeping woman. 

With the aid of this simple ruse «0 
a door apparently left unlocked by a 
negligent nurse, the 34 - year - old 
“blonde tigress” walked out into th 
night—free, for the first time s 
1931. In that year Mrs. Judd shot her 
two best friends, nurses Agnes An" 
Le Roi and Hedvig Samuelson, (i's 
membered their bodies, and shipped 
them in a trunk to Los Angeles, Calif 
A week later she surrendered to police, 
who had broken open the blood- 
soaked trunk. 

At a sensational trial, where 
slayer’s hysterical displays of 
per won her the “tigress” nickna 
the killings were said to have be 
caused by a threat from the victin 
tell Mrs. Judd’s husband, a Santa 
ica, Calif., physician, of her “frit 
ness” with another man. First ©°! 
demned to hang for first degre: 
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der, she was later adjudged insane. 

Long a trusted prisoner, the trunk 
claver was reported to have escaped 
pecause She thought she was being 
“persecuted” by hospital authorities, 
who made her stop dressing the hair 
of nurses after commercial beauty par- 
lor operators complained of her com- 
petition, Published pleas to the fugi- 
tive from authorities last week prom- 
‘sed her a brand new beauty shop if 
she would return. Two days later she 
walked into the hospital and surren- 


dere d. 
——_—__——_-— oo —__——_—-- — 


Americana— 


Explanation: Driving to his home in 
Kennebunkport, Me., a man had motor 
trouble in front of the state police bar- 
racks at Topsfield, Mass. Having final- 
iy repaired the engine at 6 A. M., after 
five hours work, he entered the bar- 
racks and obtained from a trooper a 

ote certifying his whereabouts during 
the five hours. “I need it to show my 

he confided. 


+ . . 








Nagging: A complaint of nagging 
i divorce for C. Gilbert Spencer, 
te the fact both he and his wife 
leaf mutes. Nagging in sign lan- 

said his written testimony to a 

Wash., court, can be just as 
iny other kind. 

fa | * * * 

' ’ Nerve: The thief who stole Gus 

: Falk's car jn Wenona, IIL., demands co- 
eration. Falk has received a letter 
ri the thief advising him that the 
ov is sold to John A. Miller of Wil- 

: | Ariz. “Have the certificate of 

hanged to this man’s name,” the 

read. “I cannot collect with- 


rn * 7. * 


Interruption: Presiding at a Lions 
» meeting, fire chief George Haze- 
Woll- in of Woodland, Calif., was called 

inl, to a fire. Emil Kraft took the 
he | h but while listening to the next 

i | speaker, he received a whispered mes- 
a} ge from a hotel clerk. At the end 


til lal f the address, Kraft also asked to 
iled used, explaining: “It’s my house 
ack t on fire.” 
hy ps * a. * 
ra Horse: Either a fixation or a boy 
1 of th an air rifle, Victor Phillips thinks, 
. responsible for the fact that his 
1Sé therwise docile horse bolts every 
d by a t passes a certain corner on his 
r Philadelphia route. This is not only 
ito serous to passers-by but practical- 
> sine fatal to Phillips’ business. He is a 
hot hi ‘Ster, selling eggs. 
s Ann ° , , 
in, dis- Stroll: When George J. Henry put 
shipped hat and coat on July 14, 1892, 
| ali kissed his wife Mary goodbye, he 
police, | he was going for his evening walk. 
blood- ‘ver came back. The 72-year-old 
| Henry recently obtained a di- 
re ‘, charging desertion. 
if a . 7. 
kna “tory: A heron flying over his Read- 
e | Pa., home, says George Stofflet, 
‘tim pped the 12-inch trout it was 
ja Me «'rying. Striking a high-tension wire, 
riend ‘he fish fell at his feet, crisply fried 
st coll- 5,000 volts, 











WAR ABROAD 


Russia: Yes and No 


Into the great St. Andrew’s Hall of 
the Kremlin, former throne room of 
the Czars, one day last week marched 
1,000 Soviet deputies—including 131 
from former Polish White Russia and 
Western Ukrainia, They had been 
called for an extraordinary session of 
the two chambers of the Supreme 
Soviet Council to hear Premier-For- 
eign Minister Vyacheslaff Molotoff 
make his report on foreign policy. 

If, as they settled into their seats 
after a 10-minute ovation for Dictator 
Joseph Stalin, they expected fireworks, 
they were disappointed. And _fire- 
works might have been expected after 
the warning issued with the _ post- 
Poland Russo-German peace plea. The 
warning had been that if Britain and 
France rejected the peace (which they 





International 


Molotoff: Sparks—but No Fireworks 


did), Russia and Germany would take 
“appropriate steps.” 

3ut if there were no fireworks, 
there were Red sparks aplenty in the 
Molotoff speech: the Finns were 
warned to arrive at an agreement with 
tussia, President Roosevelt was casti- 
gated for having given Finland the 
“moral support” of the United States, 
and announcement was made that Rus- 
sia was drawing toward closer rela- 
tionship with Germany and Japan, 

Because it was expected of them, 
Nazis dutifully heiled the speech. But 
Allied ssources expressed relief. The 
reason: cold analysis of the Molotoff 
speech showed that it all added up to 
a careful Yes and No so far as support 
of Germany went. 

Yes: For those who wondered 
whether Dictatorial Russia’s present 
sympathies were with Dictatorial Ger- 
many, Comrade Molotoff had a re- 
sounding “Yes.” The Soviet-German 
non-aggression pact, said he, “has put 
an end to the abnormal relations” 





between Russia and Germany, These 
abnormal relations had been fostered, 
said Molotoff, taking the first of many 
a crack at the Allies, by their “tradi- 
tional policy of unprincipled maneu- 
vering between Germany and _ the 
U. S. S. R. and the playing off of one 
against the other.” 

Then he proceeded to put the finger 
of war guilt on Britain and France: 
“The real cause of the Anglo-French 
war with Germany was not that (they) 
had vowed to restore old Poland and 
not, of course, that they had under- 
taken to fight for democracy. It is fear 
of Germany’s claims to their colonial 
possessions ... It is fear of losing 
world supremacy that dictates to the 
ruling circles of Great Britain and 
France the policy of fomenting war 
with Germany.” 

No: Did all this mean that Russia 
was ready to leap into the fray beside 
her new friend, Germany? Relieved 
British sources pointed out that he 
had said nothing to strengthen Ger- 
many’s position, but had instead point- 
ed out that the German-Russian non- 
aggression pact bound Russia to main- 
tain neutrality if Germany partici- 
pated in war. Russia’s consistently 
neutral course, said Molotoff, was “in 
no wise contradicted by the entry of 
our troops into Poland,” which had 
“ceased to exist.” 

Sparks: Molotoff jibed at the United 
States for its “unneutral” position. 
Repeal of the arms embargo, said he, 
“may prolong and sharpen the war.” 
President Roosevelt was being un- 
neutral for “mixing in” the Soviet- 
Finnish negotiations, when he might 
be better seeing to the complete free- 
dom of Cuba and the Philippines. 

With these comments, with approval 
of Japanese “overtures” for peace, 
with other phrases that threw the 
Bear’s shadow ominously from Baltic 
to Balkans, Molotoff rounded out a 
speech from which the world con- 
cluded that Russia’s position remained 
as it was before: alert readiness to 
grab when the grabbing was good, 
provided someone else did the fighting. 

As the Supreme Soviet Council met 
in Moscow to hear the party line on 
international affairs, the giant Rus- 
sian Bear’s giant shadow sprawled 
over Europe from the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas to the Baltic. While 
Foreign Commissar Molotoff protested 
Russia’s peaceful intentions, these na- 
tions took these steps to protect them- 
selves against a Russian peace: 


Balkans 


Both nations which dominate the 
Balkans—lItaly from the west, Turkey 
from the east—celebrated birthdays. 
Marking the 16th anniversary of the 
Turkish Republic, Turks cheered a 
pageant which displayed the military 
muscle that caused France and Eng- 
land to sign a mutual assistance pact 
with her. (With this pact, warned 
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Molotoff, Turkey “has moved into the 
orbit of war.”) Also cheered was the 
news that 75 new rural schools would 
open to combat illiteracy, which mod- 
ern Turkey has reduced 60 per cent in 
eleven years. 

Circumspectly moderate was the 
celebration with which that on-the- 
spot neutral, Italy, marked the 17th 
anniversary of the Fascist March on 
Rome that brought Mussolini to power. 
The planned military high spot of the 
event, launching of a new 35,000-ton 
battleship, was indefinitely postponed. 
Instead Italians inaugurated the second 
of the new towns built on the reclaim- 
ed Pontine marshes, 

During the entire Fascist celebration 
not one word was said about the 
Rome-Berlin Axis. But actions speak 
even louder than unspoken words. At 
one fell swoop Boss Mussolini fired 
his chiefs of staff of army and air 
corps, six cabinet members, and most 
important of all, tough Achille Starace, 
for eight years his right-hand-man as 
Secretary of the Fascist Party, who 
was demoted to chief of staff of the 
Fascist militia. In his stead was ap- 
pointed “most decorated” General Et- 
tore Muti. 

“Starace asked to be relieved of the 
post,” said Fascist papers. “Routine 
shake-up . . . new blood which Mus- 
solini regularly injects,” said Berlin. 
British sources pointed out, however, 
that many of those demoted had been 
outstanding pro-Nazis. 

Their birthday parties over, the two 
big little nations of the Balkans re- 
portedly got down to the business of 
protecting themselves and their neigh- 
bors against German and Russian ex- 
pansion. Hitherto mutually suspicious, 
they were said to be more friendly, 
and to have called a meeting of Balkan 
states at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, to form 
a Pan-Balkan peace bloc and mutual 
assistance league. Certain to attend 
such a meeting were Italy, Turkey, 
Greece, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 


Baltic 

Molotoff revealed that Russia had 
asked Finland for “some islands in the 
north part of the Gulf of Finland for 
military bases,” and for exchanges of 
territory that would push the Finnish 
border farther north of Leningrad. 
Finland had rejected a mutual assist- 
ance pact, such as Russia has with 
the Baltic countries. Russia had with- 
drawn her objection to Finnish forti- 
fication of the Aland Islands, provided 
“no third power” aided her. Russia 
proposed that Finland disarm the for- 
tified zones at strategic points on the 
Russo-Finnish border. 

“We do not think that Finland will 
seek a pretext to frustrate the pro- 
posed agreement,” said Molotoff omi- 
nously. Finns, whose first thought was 
to recall their mission to Moscow, on 
second thought decided to let it-pro- 
ceed with care. Finns were worried, 
now that the negotiations had been 
bared to the world, that Russia would 
get tough to “save face” in seeing that 





International 


Starace: Demotion or Routine Shake-Up? 


her demands were met. Molotoff eas- 
ed fears of the other Nordic nations by 
branding talk of claims against Nor- 


way and Sweden “irresponsible lies.” 
or 


. . . First Encyclical 


A papal encyclical is a “circular 
letter” sent by a Roman Catholic Pope 


to all his Bishops throughout the 
world. Because it discusses matters 
affecting the church’s general welfare, 
it is one of the most important docu- 
ments issued by a Pope. 

The first encyclical of any Pope is 
regarded as especially significant, for 
it may outline policies he will follow 
during his entire regime. Since he was 
elected to be supreme head of the 
Catholic church last March, Pope Pius 
XII has been working on his first en- 
cyclical. Three times he had to re- 
vise it because of the rapidly changing 
international situation, Last week, it 
was finally released to the world. 

Written in Latin with the title 
Summi Pontificatus (Of the Supreme 
Pontificate), Pope Pius XII’s first en- 
cyclical was more than 11,000 words 
long. In the main, it was a forceful 
attack against the totalitarian state: 


There is an error . . . pernicious 
to the well-being of the nations... 
It is the error contained in those ideas 
which do not hesitate to divorce civil 
authority from every kind of de- 
pendence upon the Supreme Being... 
Once the authority of God and the 
sway of His law are denied in this 
way, the civil authority as an inevit- 
able result tends to attribute to itself 
that absolute autonomy which belongs 
exclusively to the Supreme Maker. It 
puts itself in the place-of the Al- 
mighty and elevates the State or group 
into the last end of life... 

To consider the State as something 
ultimate to which everything else 
should be subordinated and directed 
cannot fail to harm the true and last- 
ing prosperity of nations. This can 
happen either when unrestricted do- 
minion comes to be conferred on the 
State as having a mandate from the 
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nation, the people, or even a svc 
class or when the State arrogates ; 

dominion to itself as absolute mas: 
despotically without any mand 
whatsoever. 


The Pope struck at other e¢yils. 
Though not named, Germany and 
sia came in for condemnation j: })j, 
reference to “dear Poland, which. {o; 
its fidelity to the Church, for its s«; 
ice in the defense of Christian civ i|j. 
zation ... has a right to the gener: 
and brotherly sympathy of the whole 
world while it awaits its resurrection.” 

There was a warning against an \)n- 
just peace at the end of the presen 
war; the new order, the Pope s,id. 
must be based on’ an “unshakable 
foundation, on the solid rock of 1; 
ural law and divine revelation.” [he 
encyclical was closed with these w ors 
from Thessalonians V, 17: “Pray, every 
one; pray uninterruptedly, pray with- 
out ceasing.” 

With the totalitarian regimes thus 
feeling the Pope’s displeasure, the 
Vatican watched their reactions c!ose- 
ly. Russia said nothing. Though treat- 
ed gently in the encyclical, Fascist 
Italy permitted only a 1,000-word sum- 
mary to be printed in its controlled 
press. Germany, hardest hit by the 
message, bristled unofficially bu! 
sharply. Said a Nazi official: “It would 
have made a better impression if the 
Pope had mentioned his sympathy for 
those thousands of German Catholics 
who were murdered in a most bruta! 
manner by the Poles.” 





. .. Horror Story 


Horror and atrocity stories «are 4 
large part of every well-laid war 
propaganda campaign. Frequently 
they are baseless. Classic atrocily 
story during the First World War was 
the one about German soldiers culting 
the hands off Belgian babies.  Inten- 
sive research has failed to find one 
authentic case to back up the charces. 
But as propaganda it worked. 

Last week the British Government 
loosed its first barrage of atrocity 
stories. It followed the British polic) 
of attacking not the German Army or 
people, but the Nazi Government. | his 
15,000-word statement, innocuous!) 
titled “Papers Concerning the Treal- 
ment of German Nationals in Germany, 
1938-39,” dealt mostly with torture 
methods in pre-war concentration 
camps. Since most of the atrocities 
had been retailed by scores of authors 
in hundreds of magazines and ne>- 
papers, the White Paper had the rin 
of truth essential to the best prop:- 
ganda. 

Somewhat smugly, the White Pape’, 
made up mostly of reports from Bri'- 
ish consular officials, declared: “Thes 
documents were not written for pu! 
lication.” They had not been revea!l«! 
previously, said the British Gover" 
men, because “so long as there was !!« 
slightest prospect of reaching any >«! 
tlement with the German governme"', 
it would have been wrong to do 2!)- 
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thing to embitter relations between 
the two countries.” 

Some of the choicer forms of tor- 

revealed: 

Flogging: “Floggings were frequent 
for such small offenses as drinking 
water during working hours ... The 
normal punishment is_ twenty-five 
strokes on the seat, carried out by two 
suards standing on each side with rid- 
ing Whips ... This often produced 
unconsciousness, but the Jews were 
told the Fuehrer himself had given 

ders that Jews might receive up to 
sixty strokes ... The prisoner is lash- 
ed to a board. If he cries out the 
strokes are increased to thirty-five.” 

Sickness: “At 5:30 a.m. there is the 
end of the roll call. Those who have 
reported sick now come forward... 
The doctor declares the sick as either 
‘il!’ or ‘fit’; in the latter case they are 
punished in the evening for their 
Jies. In the end, no Jews are ac- 
cepted as sick; they could only be 
‘well or dead,’” The sick as well as 
the sound, the report said, were forced 
to labor at carrying heavy stones, etc. 

Eves to Wall: “A man who had been 
condemned to stand with his eyes to 
the wall, at the end of three hours 
began to droop... A guard seized the 
prisoner and beat his head repeatedly 
against the stone wall. Blood gushed 
out and streamed down the wall... . 
Fury seized the guard. ‘You swine, to 
make that mess on the wall,’ he ex- 
claimed. Now he threw him on the 
ground and beat him mercilessly.” 

Humor: “They seemed to revel in 
inflicting torture. In one instance if 
was tickling a prisoner’s face with a 
straw and then when his face twitched, 
giving him a terrific blow ... An old 

whose Jewish features are spec- 
ially marked... is made to stand like 
i statue on top of a wall for eight 
hours as a ‘monument.’ All passers- 
by laughed heartily at this good joke.” 
Prisoners frequently preferred being 
ot in “attempts to escape” rather 
than endure concentration camp life. 

Food (“weak coffee at dawn, half a 
liter of soup at midday, 250 grams 
of bread per day”) was inadequate at 

prisoll camps, as was clothing. 
When prisoners were released, said 
the report, they stood at attention 
pped to the waist from 5 a. m, to 

m. Then, after medical inspec- 

for sears, a stream of ice-cold 

from a hosepipe was turned on 


[he reports indicated that the anti- 
lewish riots of Nov, 14, and the attack 
he Catholic Cathedral Church of 
Stephen in Vienna were inspired 
Nazi officials and carried out ac- 
rding to a schedule. 
Continuing that probing into Ger- 
in psychology which has bemused 
british officialdom, British Consul 
General Smallbones, then stationed at 
'rankfort, theorized: 
They (Germans) seemed to me to 
have no cruelty. in their makeup. They 
ere habitually kind to animals, chil- 











dren, the aged and infirm. The ex- 
planation of this outbreak of sadistic 
cruelty may be the sexual perversion, 
and particularly the homosexuality, 
that is prevalent in Germany ... Mass 
sexual perversity may offer an ex- 
planation for this otherwise inexplic- 
able outbreak.” 
Se 


>. . 
. . . Fighting Fronts 

“Waiting war” again was the order 
of business on Europe’s fighting fronts 
last week. Indeed, as the Alphonse- 
Gaston prelude to war continued, the 
ninth week of the strange conflict saw 
less military action on land, at sea 
and in the air than any one of the 
eight previous weeks. 


Land 


On the Western front snow, rain and 
inud enforced relative quiet. Both 
sides of the French-German frontier 
were battered by heavy artillery while 
scouting detachments skirmished on 
various parts of the front in cold and 
mud. But no changes in positions 
were reported. 

However, the French claimed their 
reconnaisance patrols had gathered 
information indicating Germany was 
prepared for a big push against the 
Maginot line. All along the Westwall 
line of about 650 miles, they said, the 
Nazi armies, estimated at 1,500,000 
strong, had taken up battle positions 
opposite The Netherlands, Belgium, 
France and Switzerland. In addition, 
Nazi tanks, rapid-fire artillery and 
huge numbers of warplanes had been 
moved into attacking positions behind 
the Siegfried line. 

Despite this array against them, the 
French felt secure enough to release 
100,000 men from war service. A gov- 
ernment order provided for many 
older men and those with four or more 
children to return to their homes to 
engage in the vital work of producing 
needed commodities. Meantime, until 
the long awaited Nazi offensive came, 
the French and British spent their 
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Duplessis Was Deceived (see col. 3) 








spare time digging—canstructing aux- 
iliary defenses and strengthening per- 
manent fortifications. 


Sea 


Omitting the dramatic voyage of the 
captured U. S. steamship City of Flint 
(see page 5), the sea war last week 
was a pretty drab affair, too. The toll 
of merchant ships mounted, but the 
struggle was featured principally by 
German claims to success. 

In its first communique on the sea 
war the Nazi High Command said that 
115 British merchant ships, totaling 
over 500,000 tons, were sunk in the 
first two months of the war, while Ger- 
many lost only three submarines. 
These claims more than doubled the 
oflicially announced British losses dur- 
ing that period. Moreover, the Nazis 
claimed four British warships had 
been sunk and eight damaged. Ignor- 
ing these “official” German claims, the 
Allies stuck to their estimate of more 
than 20 Nazi U-boats destroyed. 

Notwithstanding the German claims, 
the sinking of one German, one Nor- 
wegian and four British ships last 
week brought the total known losses 
of all nations to 93 vessels—50 British, 
six French, five German and 32 neu- 
tral—representing a shipping loss of 
approximately 380,000 tons. Loss of 
eight seamen from two British freight- 
ers brought the toll of lives in the sea 
war to more than 1,850. 

Air 

War in the air lagged, too. While 
rain, hail and snow fell from the 
heavens not a single bomb fell. But 
numerous reconnaisance flights were 
made by both sides—over the Western 
front and far over France and Ger- 
many. German warplanes made daily 
attempts to reconnoiter Britain’s coast 
and naval bases, but were driven off. 

ac 


. >. 
.. . Canada: Solidarity 

Senior dominion in the British com- 
monwealth of nations is Canada. When 
Britain declared war on Germany nine 
weeks ago, Canada, led by the Liberal 
government of Prime Minister W. L, 
Mackenzie King, readily went to war 
on Britain’s side. But there still re- 
mained some question as to how 
Canada’s large French-Canadian 
population stood. 

Last fortnight, however, the French 
Canadians removed all doubt. In a 
general election, called by Quebec’s 
Premier Maurice Duplessis, the French 
Canadians took their stand with 
Britain. 

For the past three years the pre- 
dominantly French-Canadian  prov- 
ince of Quebec has been ruled by the 
dictatorial 49-year-old head of the 
Union Nationale party. Voted into 
power in 1936, Duplessis’s forces held 
71 of the 86 seats in the provincial 
legislature against the Liberal party’s 
14. Preaching provincial autonomy 
against what he called Federal cen- 
tralization at Ottawa, Duplessis was 
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eternally at loggerheads with the Do- 
minion government. 

Even when all the other provinces 
pledged Ottawa their support in the 
war, Duplessis tried to keep French 
Canada aloof. Protesting bitterly 
against Federal war measures, he 
charged, as usual, that they infringed 
on Quebec’s autonomy. Although his 
regime had two more years in office, 
he boldly called the general election 
to back his protest. 

Moreover, in the ensuing campaign 
he went out of his way to give the 
local election Federal character by 
making the major issues provinical 
autonomy, conscription and Canada’s 
part in the European war. So serious 
did Ottawa regard this effort to split 
the Dominion’s war unity that three 
Quebec Ministers in the King Cabinet 
declared they*would resign if Duplessis 
was returned to power. 

Despite his dictatorial hold on the 
province, however, Duplessis’s posi- 
tion was by no means impregnable. 
Apparently he had been deceived about 
the war sentiments of most French 
Canadians. For when the ballots had 
been counted his “national union” gov- 
ernment had been swept out of office 
in one of the greatest Liberal land- 
slides in the history of the province. 
Not only was his party’s majority in 
the legislature wiped out, but seven 
members of his cabinet went down to 
defeat. Although Duplessis himself 
was re-elected by a small majority, 
the Liberals bagged 68 of the 86 legis- 
lative seats. 

In addition to restoring Quebec to its 
traditional Liberal role, the emphatic 
blow dealt Duplessis was interpreted 
as a vote of confidence for the Domin- 
ion government. Thus assured of a 
united war effort by the whole Do- 
minion, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King last week summed up the Quebec 
victory in these words: “No stronger 
evidence of Canadian solidarity in the 
support of Britain and France could 
possibly have been given.” 


... In the Orient © 


For several days last week leading 
Tokyo newspapers had Japanese citi- 
zens believing that what many of them 
apparently desire was imminent—im- 
proved relations with the United 
States and Great Britain, As it turned 
out, however, the press was over-opti- 
mistic. 

Routine talks between British Am- 
bassador Sir Robert Craigie and 
Tokyo’s Vice Foreign Minister Masa- 
yuki Tani, and Foreign Minister Kichi- 
saburo Nomura’s announced intention 
of exchanging views with U. S. Am- 
bassador Joseph Grew led the press 
to build up detailed stories about far- 
reaching negotiations on vital prob- 
lems in the Orient. 

Main purpose of the negotiations 
with the United States, the papers de- 
clared, was to formulate a temporary 
trade agreement to replace the 1911 
commercial treaty which expires in 
January. Many papers said Japan was 
ready to make important concessions 
in China to pacify the United States, 








International 


Chu Teh: Japan Ignored One Fact 


while the usually authoritative Asahi 
hailed the negotiations as originating 
from Japan’s desire to solve the “China 
Incident.” 

At this point, however, Yakichiro 
Suma, Tokyo’s new Foreign Office 
spokesman, stepped in to describe the 
newspaper stories as “pure imagina- 
tion.” Moreover, he declared that Jap- 
an, for the moment, had no intention 
of opening negotiations with the 
United States or Britain, 

Most important item on Tokyo’s pro- 
gram, he said, was early establishment 
of a new central government in the 
conquered areas of China. Japan, he 
intimated, expects the assumption of 
political power in central China by 
her puppet, Wang Ching-wei, to clarify 
the Far Eastern situation and until 
then foreign relations must wait. 

Thus from the Japanese point of 
view last week, the most important 
man in Asia was the affable Mr. Wang. 
Formerly one of China’s influential 
leaders Wang, now 59, broke with 
the Chinese Government last year and 
joined the Japanese to assist in estab- 
lishing their “new order” in East Asia. 

Despite the Japanese build-up of 
their puppet, there is almost a total 
lack of Chinese support for him. To 
influence the Chinese toward Wang, 
his backers last week were engaged 
in a lively publicity campaign. Lead- 
ing this campaign was Tokyo’s official 
news agency, Domei, which trotted 
out stories on alleged Soviet Russian 
ambitions in China and Soviet aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek. . 

All four of China’s northwestern 
provinces (Shensi, Kansu, Ningsia and 
Singkiang), Domei reported, were 
being rapidly Sovietized. To aid in 
this work, it claimed, the famed Chin- 
ese Communist or Eighth Route Army 
was moving from Shansi province into 
Shensi. What Domei failed to men- 
tion was the fact that China’s “Red 
Army,” led by middle-aged, one-time 
opium-smoking Gen. Chu Teh, the 
“Red Napoleon,” had blocked all Jap- 
anese attempts to conquer the north- 
western provinces. 
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WAR SIDELIGHTS 


@ Uncertainties of war as desc: 
by a Berlin broadcast: “The gove 
of a remote British colony receive: 
Sept. 2 a cable saying, “War has | 
declared. Intern enemy aliens.” () 
the next day the Colonial Office 
ceived the following reply: “We }h 
interned four Dutchmen, six An 
icans, three Brazilians, four Japan:,, 
twelve Chinese, two Guatamalans, ,\, 
Germans, two Belgians, six Italians. 
three Russians, two Yugoslavs, 
Greek, two Turks, and three Es: D 
tians. Please inform us who are en: 
aliens.” 








@ Europe’s war has heightened |}, 
yodeling menace in Switzerland. \\o- 
bilization of the army of 500,000 thr 
yodeling mountaineers and non-yoie!|- 
ing city dwellers together, with ver, 
little to do save wait to see what Hiller 
will do. Result: mountaineers 
teaching city boys how to yodel. 


e If a picture appears showing 
vivors of the torpedoed British ste. 
ship Sneaton smiling happily in their 
lifeboats, it won’t prove that they were 
really cheerful. The ship’s fireman 
explained that one officer of the at- 
tacking German submarine pointe: a 
revolver at the stranded crew and 
order them to cheer, while another 
officer photographed them. Though 
they did as they were told, the sur- 
vivor said, it was certainly “a half- 
hearted cheer.” 


e Complaining that “this ferocious 
income tax will make us all retrench,” 
Colonel Josiah Wedgwood, British [.a- 
borite Member of Parliament, received 
official permission to move out of his 
palatial home and live in a traile: 


e The only clothing not rationed in 
Germany has been mourning attire. 
issued when death certificates were 
shown. To outwit the ration cards, a 
Berlin order revealed, Germans had 
been borrowing death certificates from 
each other, buying almost anything 
black. The new order requires that 
death certificates be stamped after 4 
“reasonable amount” of mourning 
clothes have been purchased. 


e When a British billeting officer 
could find no home for two small] \°- 
gro children evacuated from Lond: 
his wife took them in. Undressing 
them that night, she found pinned | 
the girl’s petticoat an envelope coi- 
taining 50 pounds ($200) and a note: 
“To the woman who undresses !)) 
babies tonight, with thanks for look 
ing after them. God bless you.” 


@ To British women who have fo: 
ed the habit of carrying compacts, !'| 
sticks, purses and such in their 4:5 
mask containers, the Government ! 
sued a stern warning: “Gas masks ar‘ 
government property and there ar 
penalties for damage caused by nes- 
lect.” It added: “Neglect may we'!! 
cost the individual more dearly than 
any fine.” 
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PATHFINDER POLL 


On Writing to Congress 


r WAS a jovial Colonel Ballot who 
| strode up the walk to the Doaks 
home, tapping a merry tune with his 
cane. e 

“It looks like you bring good news 
the front, Colonel,” Joe greeted 


nit. 

“From the American front, sir,” re- 
lied Colonel Ballot, “The Democracy 
IS safe!” 

“I'm very much relieved to know 
that.” said Joe in mock seriousness. 
“Last night I thought I heard the dis- 
‘ant thunder of cannon.” 

“Distant indeed—by several thou- 
sind miles, Mr. Doaks, but I do be- 
lieve you heard it,” the old gentle- 
i» declared, “I believe everyone 

\merica has heard the firing in 
rope. And it’s a good thing, sir. 
stimulates looking in the mirror.” 
“You mean, just glad to see your- 

live?” queried Joe. 

“Figuratively speaking, of course,” 
said the Colonel as 

he stole a hasty Most Hav 
glance at himself 
in the glass above 
the mantel, “I 
mean the Amer- 
ican Mirror. 


s 





fhanks to the war YES 

over there, and the . eeear 57.1% 
cls surrounding Women ... 46.7 

it, Americans have ——— nd 

been taking many ya na gs 0% 


dmiring look 

te at their own 

for of govern- 
We have a democracy, sir, and 
nocracy is not something to be 


l 


laken for granted 
“What do you mean by that, Colonel 
Ballot?” asked Joe. 
“By definition, Mr. Doaks, a govern- 
t ‘of the people and by the people’ 
requires the constant interest and at- 
tention of the people.” 
“Of course,” Joe agreed. 
tc and I read the papers.” 
o you-ever write to your Senator 
r hRepresentative?” asked the old gen- 
in, raising one bushy eyebrow in 
» direction, 
Oh, I don’t imagine many people 
} far as that, Colonel Ballot.” 
lore than you realize, Mr. Doaks. 
More folks than you ever imagined 
an active interest in their govern- 
| by expressing, in writing, their 
est views to members of Congress. 
ow, because I’ve questioned folks 
[ at.” 
(his past week,” the Colonel con- 
‘d, “I asked people in all sections 
he U. S. this question: Have you 
written to your Representative 
senator in Congress? and here are 
totals.” 
© Doaks glanced at the paper the 
nel handed him. 
0 you mean to tell me, Colonel,” 


“Well, I 





The Question 


Have you ever written your Rep- 
resentative or Senator in Congress: 


The Replies 





he asked, “that more than half the 
people in the United States have at 
one time or another written to their 
Congressmen at Washington?” 

“Those are the figures, sir—57 per 
cent of the men, 47 per cent of the 
women,” 

“But what-all do they write about?” 

“Ah, I had to go to Washington to 
learn that,” said the old gentleman, 
adjusting a four-in-hand which was 
largely obscured by chin whiskers. 
“And for one thing, I found out that 
while Congress is in session the mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives each receive anywhere 
from 50 to several thousands letters 
a day, depending on the kind of legis- 
lation being enacted. 

“Of course not all those letters con- 
tain political opinions. Many of them 
are requests for information—how to 
raise bullfrogs for profit ... how to 
grow rhododendrons ... even how to 
bring up children. Others are the 
work of cranks, and some are essen- 
tially propaganda, 
in the least like- 
able sense of that 
word.” 

“But, Colonel 
Ballot,” exclaimed 
Joe, “if Senators 
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NO TOTAL and Representa- 
42.9% 100.0% tives each get as 
53.3 100.0 many as_ several 





thousand letters a 
day, how much 
must the Pres- 
ident himself re- 
ceive?” 

The Colonel smiled. “Mr. Doaks, the 
records disclose that ’way back in 
1850, when Millard Fillmore was Pres- 
ident, his private secretary was so 
impressed by the amount of mail the 
President received daily that he wrote 
home about it. He wrote to his wife 
saying that the President’s mail is ‘al- 
most a bushel basket full a day.’ 
Nowadays, a short time after a radio 
address by the President, the White 
House mail sometimes numbers any- 
where from fifteen to twenty thousand 
letters a day.” 

“All in all,” concluded the old gentle- 
man, rising from the armchair in Joe 
Doaks’ parlor, “the letters written to 
our representatives at Washington are 
a signpost of popular self-government. 
They attest to the health of a democ- 
racy at work. Moreover, they’re an 
ingredient not to be found in the ‘ism’ 
forms of government.” 


“If I were you, Colonel,” said Joe, 
“I wouldn’t go over there looking 
for it.” 

“TI shan’t, sir,” was the reply. ‘There 
is still much to be sought right over 
here in America.” 

And with that Colonel Straw Ballot 
was off on another of his weekly na- 
tion-wide journeys for PATHFIND- 
ER’s Poll of Public Opinion. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Female of the Species 


From the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation last week came an analysis of 
crime figures for the first nine months 
of the year. The figures showed that 
only 7.5 per cent of those arrested 
were women. But— 

Only 11 of each 1,000 men arrested 
were charged with murder while 16 of 
every 1,000 women arrested were so 
charged. Among every 1,000 men ar- 
rested, 56 were charged with assault; 
the corresponding assault figure for 
women: 66. 





Lutheran Retreat 


Practiced in many churches, the re- 
treat has been most widely developed 
in this country by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Last week through the 
benefaction of a prominent Roman 
Catholic layman, Major Edward 
Bowes of radio fame, the first Luther- 
an retreat in the United States came 
into being. 

To the Atlantic District of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church Major 
Bowes gave his 10-acre “Laurel Hill” 
estate in Westchester County, N. Y. 
The property, well-known as a show- 
place for the 14,000 laurel bushes and 
ancient trees lining its miles of gravel 
paths and for the numerous springs 
which feed its swimming pool, is ex- 
pected to prove an ideal retreat. 

On its grounds church conferences 
will be held and instruction will be 
offered in such subjects as theology 
and sacred music, Main use of “Laurel 
Hill,” however, will be as a retreat— 
a place of withdrawal from worldly 
activities allowing for concentration 
on matters of the soul and mind. 

A SE ete 


President-Priest 

Up to last week the only Catholic 
priest in the world at the head of a 
state was the Pope himself, who by 
virtue of his office is both spiritual 
and temporal sovereign of 108.7-acre 
Vatican City. For numerous reasons 
the Catholic Church frowns on its 
clergy filling high political posts. Last 
week a Papal frown was directed at 






belief in the brotherhood of man. 


Sermonette—_ i@.@———_—_______- 


Faith in God 


R EVERENT men share the belief that God is a Heavenly Father. 
universal belief of all men in the Fatherhood of God. 

but cares for his earthly children . . . Out of this religious ideal has come 
The faith that man is more than a body, a 
mind, has inspired the conception that man has a spark of divinity within. Thus 
the spirit of man is divine. Man has worth and dignity 
with God, and out of this faith comes character and virtue. This is the foundation 
of our government and religion—human virtue 
faith, he loses his belief in God as a Father and thinks of his fellow-men in 
terms of competition, exploitation and possessiveness. This is the cause of 
class hatred, racial and anti-social slogans of all kinds. 


Germany’s vassal state of Slovakia, 
where a priest had become president. 

A busy pawn in the Nazi game of 
power politics immediately preceding 
Hitler’s subdivision of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia was a stern-faced, crop-haired 
Slovakian priest, Dr. Joseph Tiso. 
Premier of Slovakia at the time, Fath- 
er Tiso and his entire cabinet were 
bounced out of office when Czecho- 
Slovakia’s President Emil Hacha heard 
rumors that Slovakia was plotting to 
declare its independence. 


The Czecho-Slovakian Government 
acted by immuring deposed Premier 
Tiso in a Jesuit monastery and by dis- 
arming the Hlinka Guards, pro-Nazi, 
anti-Jewish followers of the late Fath- 
er Andreas Hlinka, founder of the 
Slovak autonomous movement. Dr. 
Tiso managed to smuggle a telegram 
out of his monastery retreat to Adolf 
Hitler—and shortly thereafter Dr. 
Tiso was himself smuggled out of the 
monastery and into a plane that flew 
him straight to Berlin. 

A few days after that visit Hitler’s 
legions dismembered what was left 
of post-Munich Czecho-Slovakia. Mo- 
ravia and Bohemia became “protector- 
ates” of the Reich. But pro-Nazi Slo- 
vakia was generously made an “inde- 
pendent state,” with Dr. Tiso as its 
Premier. Two weeks ago came his full 
reward for the part he took in the 
partition of Czecho-Slovakia, Dr. Tiso 
was elected President. 

Coming as it did in almost the same 
breath with Pope Pius XII’s first en- 
cyclical (see page 8), which sternly 
condemned the totalitarian states, the 
news could hardly have been calcu- 
lated to cause more embarrassment to 
the Catholic Church, Dispatches from 
the Vatican emphasized the difficul- 
ties of the situation. 

A mere priest, Dr. Tiso is under the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of the Brat- 
islavia diocese—yet the Bishop will 
have to swear temporal allegiance to 
his ecclesiastical subordinate. Fur- 
thermore, as head of a German vassal 
state, Dr. Tiso must frequently consult 
with, be seen with and be _ photo- 
graphed with Fuehrer Hitler, whom 
the Church considers a persecutor of 
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—Rev. JOHN WALTER HOUCK, 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Bronx, N. Y. 
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Tiso: His Superior Is His Subordinat 


Christians. Likewise, as head of state, 
Dr. Tiso wi!l accredit envoys to Soviet 
Russia, considered by the Vatican 
atheistic arch-foe. 

Another embarrassment would a 
if the Church should enter into dip 
matic relations with Slovakia—unde: 
which circumstances the Pope’s rep: 
sentatives would be in the pecu! 
position of having to deal with t! 
ecclesiastical subordinate. 


Briefs 

@ The Venerable W. Marshall S 
wyn, Archbishop of Bath, Engle 
told a group of clergymen that th 
who intended to join the army as cha) 
lains had a God-given opportunity 
service. “To be a chaplain is a man’s 
job,” said the Archbishop. “You \ 
hear words of English you never heard 
before—and will wish never to | 
again.” 


a 


@ During its 25th anniversary ce! 
bration last week, the Florence Cri! 
tenton League, a non-denominati: 
organization that operates 60 ho: 
for wayward girls in New York ( 
reported that since 1914 a “total 
15,507 girls of many nationalities a! 
creeds have been sheltered, befri« 
ed, guided and helped in many way) 


G To curb “visiting relatives” ° 
overstay their welcome, the Pai: 
Indian tribe of Fort Bidwell, Cali! 
wrote this provision into their cons!! 
tution: “Visits from relatives or friend 
of those having residence on the res« 
vation shall be permitted, but shal! b 
limited to 14 days at any one tii 
and shall not exceed 30 days in 
one calendar year.” 


q At their four-day convention 
New York City, the National Catho!' 
Alumni Federation urged that Catholic 
institutions of higher learning, a nu 
ber of which exclude Negroes, ai 
“without exception” those Negroes 
who are qualified. It was said the! 
only 35,026 of the 13,000,000 Negro: 
in the nation are enrolled in Catho! 
schools. 
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Fish Figures 


Fish is food, but it is also an im- 
portant raw material in manufacture. 
i) fact, in the United States, more of 
+ is used to make products in fac- 
ories than to satisfy stomachs at the 
dinner table. 
This little-known fact—that more 
fish are used in manufacturing than for 
food—was emphasized last week in a 
report issued by the Department of 
interior’s Bureau of Fisheries. In 1937, 
the Bureau stated, a total of 2,100,000,- 
00 pounds of fish were used in the 
production of fisheries by-products, 
hile only 1,800,000,000 pounds were 
sed as table delicacies. 
Value of the annual output of fish- 
ies by-products, according to the Bu- 
reau, is about $37,000,000. Among the 
Stale, products made from fish are these: 


oviet e “Pearl essence,” made from fish 
; scales under a process first discovered 

Frenchman in 1656, is an jimita- 
‘ pearl substance. It is found on 
iy 


nd Random Statistics 








this country. 


were 79.6 higher than in fiscal 1932 . 
erica’s business internationally? 


‘s manicure sets, on the backs 
rrors and on knife handles. More 
2,000,000 pounds of fish scales are 

onsumed yearly in the manu- 
re of this “essence.” 


; Liquid glue, made from skins, 
] } fi eads, tails and other waste prod- 
f the fish (chiefly salt cod), is 
extensively in the manufacture 
cilage. court-plaster, labels and 
In 1937, 442,000 gallons of 
fish glue, valued at $908,000, 
ai ere produced. 
, * Jsinglass, made from the swim 
ms lers of various species of fish, is 
em ed as a elarifying agent for wines 
ther liquors, in the making of 
: and pottery cements and as a 
s” for textiles. 
by-products of fish are also in- 
rated in numerous other articles. 
paint, varnish, linoleum and 
he eather products utilize fish parts. The 
vils of the porpoise and blackfish 
nu a delicate and highly refined 
dmit bricant used in watches and chrono- 
'ers—oils said to be so difficult to 
into their proper commercial 
les that not more than half a dozen 
hi ‘mn in the world are experienced 
“sh to do it. And many face creams 


tiycil eting 








ry. HE Maritime Commission owns or controls for the United States 45 freight or 
] passenger vessels operating between America and foreign ports . . 
{merican baking industry annually spends about, 350 million dollars on flour, 
16,000,000 on butter, $44,000,000 on eggs, $37,000,000 on milk and $73,000,000 on 
ugar... @ Trade between the United States and Japan averages at present 
about a million dollars a day, two-thirds of this representing Japanese purchases 
When the American-Japanese treaty of 1911 comes formally to 
1 end next January, a good part of this business may be lost 
t U. S. fiscal year, revenues taken in by Federal, state and local governments 


In 1914, the U. S. exported to foreign lands 
ds valued at less than 2% billion dollars; each year thereafter, up to 1918, U.S 
ports gained steadily, reaching a peak of more than six billion dollars in 1917 

@ The United States has one auto to every five individuals in the population 
ough passenger cars to transport 130,000,000 persons at one time. 


BUSINESS, FARM 





contain “spermateci”—a wax found in 
sperm whale oil. 


Briefs 


@ In Chicago last year, nine blind 
men were thrown out of work when 
a state-operated broom factory shut 
down. Determined to remain inde- 
pendent, they rented a small building, 
installed some equipment, and with 
the $1 left of their capital bought raw 
material to make two door mats. Last 
week, organized as the Mutual Pro- 
gressive Association of the Blind, they 
reported that they had _ transacted 
$12,000 worth of business, expanded 
their membership to 17, and were 
turning out 2'2 times as many mats 
and five times as many brushes weekly 
as they had in the beginning. 





@ Champion egg-layer of the coun- 
try is “Her Majesty R. O. O. 318,” a 
single-comb White Leghorn hen, own- 
ed by Mr. and Mrs. Daniel H. Mahar of 
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How did the last World War affect 









Cranbury, N. J., who operate the 
Kwality Poultry Farm. The New 
Jersey Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that “Her Majesty” laid 1,000 
eggs in five years—a record equalled 
only once before in the United States. 


@ Fearing that the United States 
might find it difficult to get adequate 
supplies of manganese—an important 
raw material needed to produce high- 
grade steel—from the usual foreign 
sources during an emergency, the 
Treasury Department is ordering re- 
serve supplies from the low-grade ores 
in this country. Recently developed 
processing methods, it is believed will 
enable American producers to supply 
the nation’s needs from their low-grade 
manganese ore beds. 


@ Under Federal-State cooperation 
provided by the Clark-McNary law, 
farmers in 30 states last year planted 
more than six million trees for wind- 
breaks and shelterbelts, the U. S. For- 
est Service announced. This was in ad- 
dition to President Roosevelt’s Prairie 
States Forestry Project, which since 
1935 has established 10,800 miles of 
field windbreaks. Total trees planted 
last year: 55,359,000. 
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EDITORIAL 





Jobs and Recovery 

IMITED in length and scope, our 

lead article in this issue is pre- 
sented merely as a broad outline of 
the present economic boom in Amer- 
ica. However, although it does not 
touch upon such major matters as 
labor developments and price trends, 
it points out certain qualifying fac- 
tors that are numerous enough to sug- 
gest caution to the over-optimistic. 


Unquestionably, the current upsurge 
in business activity is most heartening 
but it needs to be looked at in the light 
of several moderating influences. A 
boom is no good unless it is founded 
on something solid; this one, for ex- 
ample, will not level off into sound 
recovery unless its strength springs 
from something more substantial than 
the war abroad. To be durable, to be 
lasting, to be truly the end of our 10- 
year depression, today’s sharp eco- 
nomic comeback must have its roots 
principally in the production and con- 
sumer needs of the United States. 
Whether it has or not, is a question 
that cannot be answered at this time. 
That it can and should, however, is 
beyond doubt. 


©O MATTER how much our fac- 

tories hum, no matter how high 
go our levels of industrial production, 
no matter how extensively we sell to 
foreign lands, we cannot be prosperous 
until our acute unemployment problem 
is solved. Jobs, after all, constitute 
the only real measure of a capitalistic 
nation’s economic well-being. For 
many years in this country, we have 
had millions out of work. And for 
just as many years, we have had hard 
times. The thing is as simple as grade- 
school arithmetic: we cannot recover 
until our jobless army is reduced to 
a “normal” minimum of two or three 
million persons. 


How many are unemployed at this 
time? The estimates vary and fluc- 
tuate from day to day, but it is safe 
to say that the number is somewhere 
between 7,000,000 and 9,000,000. Since 
August, according to the American 
Federation of Labor, more than a mil- 
lion men have gone back to work. 
This is the result of rising industrial 
production in our present boom at- 
mosphere, and the trend will continue 
if the rate of pick-up suffers no set- 
back. In that case, if the pick-up 
lasts long enough, men will be ab- 
sorbed by the millions in new jobs, 
our unemployment preblem will in- 
deed be solved, and sound recovery 
will be here at last. 


But as our lead article points out, 











ONCE THERE 
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From Talburt, Scripps-Howard newspapers 
There Can Be No Recovery Without Jobs 


this is the optimistic view. The year 
1937 offered a situation comparable 
to today’s. In that year, industrial 
production was for a time actually 
higher than the all-time high of 1929, 
and almost as many persons were em- 
ployed as in 1929, but there still re- 
mained a jobless army of eight or nine 
million persons. Two things account- 
ed for this. First, the normal aging 
and growth of population had added 
about a million new workers each year 
to the labor market; and second, fac- 
tory machinery and efficiency had 
been so improved that many products 
in 1937 could be made by far fewer 
hands than were needed in 1929. The 
same holds true today—industrial pro- 
duction will have to attain new peaks, 
peaks vastly above those of a decade 
ago, before enough opportunities can 
be created to absorb the. unemployed. 


APPILY, the background of our 

current boom suggests that the at- 
tainment of these new peaks is entirely 
possible. We have had 10 years of de- 
pression, and during all that time our 
needs have been accumulating almost 
incalculably. Great consumer wants 
have grown with the growth of our 
population; much of our industrial 
plant is obsolete and needs replace- 
ment; housing, public utilities, and a 
number of other key fields have 
scarcely begun to exploit their im- 
mense potentialities. Clearly enough, 
we do nét need the stimulus of for- 
eign war to open up the floodgates of 
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prosperity. Here in America, in »y;- 
own homes, on our own soil, we |, ,\,. 
vast outlets for initiative and ¢ 
prise. The frontiers of our econ 
are not closed. They are within 
reach at this moment, and they py. 
ise a future richer than any pas! 
have had. 

Unemployment is our greates| 
mediate problem, but it is interre|::(.) 
with other problems. 
these is probably that dealing with | 
frozen state of private capital in {}ix 
country. We cannot have sound 
covery without jobs, and we ca: 
have jobs without investment by priy- 
ate enterprise. There are signs ))\ 
of increasing investment and incre.s- 
ing jobs, but we need much more o 
both, and we can have it if the nati 
operates as a unit, if government, |); 
ness, labor and agriculture all 
together instead of separately. 

In this situation, with good | 
beckoning, all groups will be ser) ing 
themselves and America if they r 
cile differences and walk the 
path to one common goal for the cv 
mon good. If this is done, we 
have jobs and full recovery; if this 
is done, our present boom can be 
made to flower into the sound | 
perity we all want and all need. 
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Armistice Day, 1939 


WO years ago, PATHFINDER 

wrote as follows in this space: 
“Thursday of this week marks the 
19th anniversary of the day that 
brought a halt to the World War. Ii 
there is anybody who feels that this 
is a time for celebration, he is li\ 
jn an ivory tower.” 

Today, two years later, we mus! 
write that Saturday of this week marks 
the 2ist anniversary of the day tha! 
brought a halt to the World War, and 
we must add that our worst fears of! 
1937 have become fact. Let us quot 
some more from our 1937 editoria! 

“To people with their feet on the 
ground, it is only too painfully clea! 
that Armistice Day, 1937, is mer 
one of the calendar’s bitterer iron: 
It marks nothing more than the ann! 
versary of that day when a tired wor! 
decided to call a recess in madness 
Nothing has been ended, nothing > 
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been solved—the war still goes on . - . 


There has been an armistice, and th«! 
is all—a brief cessation of hostilitics, 
and no more.” 

Today, two years later, we cann! 
add much to that, except to say tha! 
the tired world has- finished its rec: 
and gone back to madness. This > 
comment enough. On Saturday of t!'» 
week, Americans will have nothing |0 
celebrate, except America’s determ'! 
tion to stay at home this time and 
the others fight it out. 


And chief of 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





idea Man 


‘TE JUST found out the other day 
\ that we have in the city someone 
easily as powerful as any govern- 
mental bigwig. He’s a Mr. George W. 
Hennerich and his cerebrations have 
probably touched you or us more 
than once, 

\r. Hennerich is the idea man of the 
lee Cream Manufacturer’s Association 
and he has had some wonderful ideas 
in his time—ideas running with thick, 
rich sirup and chopped nuts and whip- 
ped cream and, perhaps, a dash of 
maraschino. His latest inspiration, to 
be sent broadside to all soda fountain 
men, is the “merry-go-round” banana 


1.4 
Wh it the new dish means—and a 
terrible jolt it is to the traditionalist— 
is that the bananas will be on top of 
the ice cream. Since man first dream- 
ed up the banana split, the bananas 
have always been under the ice cream. 

Iconoclastic though it is, the “merry- 
vo-round” banana split is not the 
sreatest of Mr. Hennerich’s achieve- 
nents. He himself leans to his crea- 
{ of a concoction called lemon 
chiffon ice cream. As to his secret, 
Mr. Hennerich says: 

“I never know where I'll get an 
idea. I get ideas from salads. Maybe 
| see a man jumping off a train—that 
gives me an idea. Or you might say 
something .. .” 

We said nothing. 


Ordeal By Mail 


Il am a little boy seven years old, 
and I am begging you to do all that 
you can to keep this country out of 
war, because I don’t want my daddy 
fo go to war. 


A CONGRESSMAN, sitting down to 

his morning’s mail these days, is 
more than likely to run across some 
such carefully touching missive as the 
above. On the other hand, he is just as 
likely to raise his blood pressure by 
perusing something like this: 





pe you won’t be skunk enuff to 
é je the rules after the game is 
fed. The American people truly 
ve in fair play. If you don’t 
: so, vote wrong and find out. 


Whichever type of appeal falls un- 
he Congressional eye, however, 
hanees are it won’t stay there 
long. For the Congressman has 
setting more mail than he can 
ie. In fact, since the special ses- 
sat down to consider what to do 
t neutrality, mailmen have lugged 

mail to Capitol Hill than at any 

other time in history—a back-break- 
load of much more than one mil- 
letters and telegrams. 

\pparently leading all his colleagues, 
no particular reason that anyone 
see, is New York’s Democratic 
‘tor Robert Wagner, whose clerks 
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Ray in The Kansas City Star 


Correspondence Has Congress Snowed In 


were knee-deep in a flood of 200,000 
communications a fortnight ago. It’s 
really the clerks who must bear the 
brunt of the deluge—not even the lone- 
liest Congressman opens all his own 
mail any more. The hired help plough 
through it, sorting out everything that 
seems to have special value—letters 
from constituents whose votes must 
be watched, suggestions of real con- 
structive value, pleas springing from 
sincere conviction rather than from 
ulterior motives. 

It was probably 


inevitable that, 


15 


with mail pouring into the Capitol at 
the rate of 180,000 pieces a day (the 
normal volume is about 40,000), some- 
body should think up a way to make 
a good thing out of it. One of the 
telegraph companies did—it produced 
form telegrams for citizens who 
wished to sway their legislators with 
a minimum of effort, Playing no fa- 
vorites, it concocted messages favoring 
each side of the argument—repeal of 
the arms embargo, and its retention, 

From the millions of hand-scrawled, 
typewritten and teletyped words it 
has received during the last few 
weeks, Congress has deduced several 
things about the voting public. First, 
Americans want above everything else 
to keep out of war. Second, Americans 
can be quickly swayed by oratory of 
the Coughlin type. Third, Americans 
like to write letters to Congressmen. 
And fourth, as our good Colonel Bal- 
lot points out on page 11, Americans 
like to have a say-so in their de- 
mocracy. 

~ ee 


“Adjusted” 


VEN politicians like to “know 
someone who knows someone” 


when it comes to fixing a traffic ticket. 
In Washington the best man to know is 
Police Chief Ernest W. Brown, How- 
ever, while he will “adjust” a ticket 
he will also publish the names of 
traflic offenders who escape punish- 
ment. Thus, Washingtonians were de- 
lighted recently to note these names 
on a list of “adjusted” tickets: Re- 
presentative Clifford Woodrum, Vir- 
ginia Democrat; Senator James E. 
Murray, Montana Democrat; and—of 
all people—Martin Dies, Texas Demo- 
crat. 
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Earl Browder & Fritz Kuhn 


VER since powerful forces arose 
to challenge it, democracy has 
been faced with a curious and difficult 
question. Should the rights of democ- 
racy—freedom of speech, press and 
assembly—be granted to those who 
seek to destroy those very doctrines? 
Last week, America seemed nearer 
to an answer than ever before. With 
a great war between rival ideologies 
under way in Europe, the instinct of 
self-protection was apparently lead- 
ing to the stern reply: “No!” 

Conveying this interpretation were 
two budding criminal prosecutions, 
in themselves not clearly related to the 
defense of democracy. But it was no 
coincidence that the defendants were 
Earl Russell Browder, America’s No. 
1 Communist, and Fritz Kuhn, “fueh- 
rer” of the German-American Bund. 

Free on bail since last June, Kuhn 
was about to come to trial on 12 
charges of grand larceny and forgery 
comprising total thefts from the 
Bund’s funds of $14,548. The indict- 
ments carry a maximum penalty of 
50 years in prison. 

The case against Browder, originat- 
ing in the Robinson-Rubens mystery 
of last May and given impetus by his 
own partial admission of guilt before 
the Dies un-Americanism Committee, 
was based on two Federal indictments 
charging that he obtained and used 
U. S. passports on false representa- 
tions, Bailed out with $7,500 after one 
night in jail, Browder faces a possible 
sentence of 10 years’ imprisonment. 


aie such a recent event as the 
Russo-German pact, Communists 
enjoyed considerable acceptance 
among Amerigan liberals as a legiti- 
mate political party. A good meas- 
ure of that success they owed to 
Earl Browder. For Browder has the 
perfect answer to the red-baiter’s 
favorite cliche: “Why don’t you go 
back where you came from?” 
Browder came from Wichita, Kan- 
sas, a city, as he never fails to point 
out, near the geographical center of 
the nation in a state with the highest 
percentage of native-born Americans. 
He was born there in 1891, the second 
of ten children of a socialist-minded 
school teacher. Even Browder’s an- 
cestral background is immaculately 
American; Scotch-Irish Browders set- 
tled in Virginia as far back as 1650. 
In his personality and private life, 
Browder is also the typical American. 
He smokes nickel cigars, shoots a good 
game of pool, enjoys the movies. When 
he commutes from his five-room apart- 
ment in suburban Yonkers, where he 
lives quietly with his Russian-born 
second wife, Raissa, and their three 
sons, this slight, seedy figure might 
easily be mistaken for any harassed 
bookkeeper—which, incidentally, he 
was before the First World War. 
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To A Cliche, Browder Has a Perfect Answer 


Though he had joined the Socialist 
Party at 15, six years after he quit 
school to go to work, it was the War, 
which brought him two jail sentences 
totaling three years for resisting the 
Army draft, that really made Browder 
a Marxist. A week after his parole 
from Leavenworth, where he played 
the flute in the prison band, he joined 
the new Communist Party. 

Beyond his conspicuously American 
background, Browder has contributed 
to the Party chiefly a deadly earnest- 
ness and a capacity for hard work at 
a $40-a-week salary. Until 1930, when 
he assumed his present post as Gen- 
eral Secretary, he was assigned to 
such routine tasks as “boring from 
within” the American Federation of 
Labor and organizing coolie unions in 
China. His regime as Party boss has 
been notable mainly for the popular 
front or (according to critics) “Trojan 
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For His Job, Kuhn Has a Perfect Pedigree 
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Horse” policy adopted in 1935. 

On the theory that America w., ),; 
ripe for the Marxist revolutio; },,, 
was threatened by fascism, the P 
began to support “capitalist «: 
racy” in order to maintain that 
tem’s civil rights, vital to Party p 
ganda, In accordance with this 
“party line,” summed up in Brow (je; 
slogan “Communism is 20th Ce: 
Americanism,” the 100,000 U, S. « 
munists and their non-member 
pathizers, estimated by the Party 4; , 
half-million, set about coopera! 
zealously with other liberal grou, 
every shade. 


N SHARP contrast to Browde: 

devious Communist tactics 4,, 
Fritz Kuhn and the strong-arm ie‘! 
ods of his German-American Bund. 
Where Browder is a native son wit) 
nothing more “red” in his appearance 
than his russet mustache, the 6. 
foot-2, 240-pound Kuhn is the p: 
picture of a Nazi. Born near Munich. 
Germany, he is a belligerent, squa 
jawed man with a German accent 

Purpose of the Bund, in Ki 
words, is “to build an Aryan move- 
ment ander the swastika to liberate 
America from the Jews.” Working to- 
ward that end are some 6,617 members. 
according to the Department of Jus. 
tice, though Kuhn claims 20,000. The 
maintain four weekly newspapers, 2) 
summer camps, and provide the orga- 
ization with an annual income of 
$900,000. Under the Nazi “leader prin- 
ciple,” Kuhn runs this whole organ- 
ization, edits the papers, banks the 
funds, and apparently makes no ac- 
counting to anyone. His salary is $3i) 
a month, 

As a dyed-in-the-wool Nazi, Fritz 
Kuhn has a perfect pedigree. Ate 
serving as a machine-gunney in th 
German army during the war and 
ing wounded three times, he finished 
his education at the University of 
Munich, where he took a master o! 
science degree. A member of the Naz 
party since 1921, he joined Hitler 
the abortive Munich “beer hall putsch 
of 1923. Entering the United States 
by way of Mexico in 1926, he became 
an American citizen in 1934. 

Employed as a chemical enginee! 
by the Ford Motor Co., Kuhn quick! 
became Detroit sub-leader of th 
Friends of the New Germany. [|i 
formed the Bund as successor to [his 
organization, with himself as national 
“fuehrer,” in 1936. Moving to Ne 
York with his German wife and tw" 
children, he set up headquarter: 
Manhattan. 

The cases against Browder 4)! 
Kuhn may simply mean that demo 
racy is moving against its enen 
on the criminal front. Or they 1°) 
foretell a dangerous and indisc! 
inate alien hunt, In any event, Ame 
ica last week looked to be in ag 
ment with columnist Dorothy Thomp 
son that when Communists and Bun 
ists plead for democratic rights of f° 
speech, press and assembly, “they 2" 
like a man who, having murdered "> 
parents, pleads for clemency on ‘© 
ground that he is an orphan.” 
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NAMES 


Rank as full heir to the throne and 
4 seat in the Senate, were received by 
Crown Prince MICHAEL of Rumania 
as he came of age last week on his 18th 
pirthday. Carefully reared for the 
kingship by his father, King CAROL, 
the Prince is said to favor “race 
purity” and Italian fascism. 


. * * 











Because there was “a very serious 
question as to the validity of her pass. 
port,’ Mrs. ERICH MARIA REMAR- 
OUE, wife of the exiled German author 
of All Quiet on the Western Front, 
faced exclusion. from this country. 
Detained at Ellis Island when she ar- 
rived to join her husband in Holly- 
wood, Mrs. Remarque was ordered 
deported by immigration authorities. 
For more than 15 years Miss 
Josephine Rudolph of San Mateo, 
Calif., has waited to marry WARREN 
k. BILLINGS, sentenced with Tom 


Mooney to life imprisonment for the 
San Francisco Preparedness Day 
bombing of 1916. Though Billings’ 
sentence was recently commuted, she 


st wait still longer, because her | 
fiance lost his civil rights, including | 


the right to marry, when he was con- 
victed. To marry, Billings must ob- 
tain a full pardon, 
In Washington the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office announced that it was re- 
turning to GROVER CLEVELAND 
BERGDOLL, No. 1 World War draft 
dodger, about $300,000 of the $535,000 
of his property seized when he fled 
from an American prison to Germany. 
lt was explained that the property, 
seized under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, is being returned less ex- 
penses and taxes now that Bergoll is 
) longer a fugitive from justice. At 
present he is serving out his inter- 
ted sentence for draft evasion. 
lhe romance of Hollywood’s sup- 
posedly “happiest couple” was broken 
he tap-daneing RUBY KEELER 
liled suit forrdivorce from AL JOLSON, 
oled “Mammy” singer, on charges of 
cruelty. They married in 1928. 
paring for his fifth marriage—to 
: Troy, who flew east from Cali- 
1 on his summons two weeks ago 
‘yboy TOMMY MANVILLE sud- 
changed his mind. The generally 
le-fancying asbestos heir sent the 
-haired Elinor on her way. Ex- 
d Tommy: “Hell, she couldn’t 
cook a cup of coffee.” 
relaxation from the cares of 
it was disclosed, British Prime 
ster NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
Negro spirituals, learned when 
ind his late half-brother, Sir Aus- 
(Chamberlain, were in the Bahamas 
ie early 1920’s. The Prime Min- 
is a baritone. 
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Las Vegas, Nev., were married 
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Helen Wills: Husband No. 2 Plays Polo 


HELEN, WILLS MOODY, 33, eight 
times winner of American and British 
women’s tennis championships, and 
AIDAN ROARK, 34, film-writer and 
ranking polo player. Her Irish-born 
husband is a naturalized American. 
It is the second marriage for both. 


This 


All you have to do to get this beautiful stream- 
lined bike ABSOLUTELY FREE is to send us 
the name that the judges like best. Get busy right 
now because the name you suggest must be mailed 
PROMPTLY. This is just about the finest looking 
bike in America. If you win it, every kid in your 
neighborhood will want one. It’s a beauty. 


Your Choice of Colors 


This dandy bike is fully equipped and complete! 
streamlined. The frame is finished in blue, yond 
or red with red or blue 
decorations. It has a long 
wheel base, is built low 
for increased safety. The 
winner may choose a 
boy’s or a girl’s model. 

You can easily think of 
a good name. The one you 
have in mind right now 
may be the winner. It 
doesn’t have to be fancy; 
just a suitable name that 
is easy to remember and 
easy to say. Such names 
as ‘‘Speediiner,’’ ‘‘Rocket 
Racer’’ or “‘Fiying Ar- 
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* COLDS 


Need More Than “Salve” To 
Quickly Relieve DISTRESS! 


Before you go to bed rub your throat, 
chest and back with warming, soothi 
Musterole. You get such QUICK reli 
because Musterole is MORE than “just 
a salve.” It’s a marvelous stimulating 
“‘counter-irritant’’ which helps break 
up local congestion and pain due to colds. 
Its soothing vapors ease breathing. 
Used by millions for over 30 years! 8 
strengths: Regular, Children’s (mild) and 
Extra Strong, 40¢. Hospital Size, $3.00. 


weet "ons, 





DON'T THROW AWAY 
USED RAZOR BLADES 





teed or your money back. $1.00 postpaid. 


HYDRO SHARPENER CO., DIABLO, CALIF. 












26-inch balloon 
inner tube tires 


Coaster brake 
Elec.lights & horn 


Completely 
streamlined 







Bike and $50.00 
For the Best NAME! 


row’? are good names, but you can think of @ 
better one. Decide right now that you’re going 
to win this bike by sending us the best name. 


29 Cash Prizes Totaling $240.00 


This bike is going to be given FOR PROMPT- 
NESS as a part of the First Prize. In addition 
to the bicycle we are going to give $50.00 in 
cash to the First Prize winner. The winner of 
Second Prize will receive $35.00 in cash; Third 
Prize will be $20.00; Fourth Prize, $10.00; and 
there will be 25 additional prizes of $5.00 each. 
The decision of the judges is to be accepted as 
final. Duplicate prizes will be paid in case of 
ties. This offer is open to anyone living in the 
United States except those who have won major 
cash prizes from us since January, 1936. 


It’s Easy — Just Send a Name 


Think of a name you like for this bike—then 
mail it to us right away! Be prompt! Write your 
suggested name for the bike together with your 
own name and address on a ic post card or in @ 
letter and mail it today! You must not send more 
than one name for this bike—and it must be 
mailed on or before January 31, 1940. Mail your 
name to 


THE BIKE CLUB, Dept. 106, 
Sth and Jackson Streets 


Topeka, Kansas 


NIGHT COUGHS 





Sharpen them with the HYDROMATIC SHARPENER. 
it puts super-keen precision edges on all blades of 
Gillette type. You get the smoothest shaves you 
ever had. A marvel of efficiency. Results guaran- 
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SCIENCE, MEDICIN 





Dr. Domagk’s Award 


In 1932, a German physician, Dr. 
Gerhard Domagk, and two assistants 
made a significant discovery: that 
sulfanilimide, a red dye previously 
thought to be important only in the 
chemical industry, contained a sub- 
stance that could cure a whole series 
of deadly streptococcic infections 
causing such diseases as pneumonia, 
meningitis and child-birth fever. In 
1935, Dr. Domagk introduced his dis- 
covery to the world. He called it 
protonsil. 


Protonsil proved of immense value 
to medicine. Its discovery demonstrat- 
ed the power of sulfanilimide as a 
healer; today, sulfanilimide is recog- 
nized as the greatest contribution to 
medicine since salvarsan. Since sul- 
fanilimide is a chemical, it also opened 
up a new era in medicine, an era in 
which chemicals will be used instead 
of vaccines and serums. 

Last week, 51-year-old Dr. Domagk, 
now a physician in the municipal 
clinic of Elberfeld-Barmen in the Ger- 
man Rhineland, was rewarded. In 
Stockholm, Sweden, it was announced 
he had been awarded the 1939 Nobel 
prize for physiological medicine. 

The Nobel prize means more than 
just an honorary distinction; it also 
means money. For his work, Dr. 
Domagk would receive about $35,462. 
But it seemed unlikely last week that 


Science Facts 


OME scientists regard “S” and 

“F” as the weakest sounds in the 
English language ... @ The Amer- 
ican people each year spend about 
a half billion dollars on self-medi- 
cation... @ Probably biggest and 
certainly the most _ ill-smelling 
flower in the world is the amorpho- 
phallus titanum, known also as the 
“krubi.” Consuming as much as 15 
gallons of water a day, it reaches 
a height of more than eight feet. 
It is found in the jungles of Su- 
matra ... @ At the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, it has been 
determined that the electron (the 
smallest unit of matter) weighs 
nine-tenths of a billionth of a bil- 
lionth of a billionth of a gram ... 
@ Under supervision of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, America’s 
drive against venereal disease has 
made notable progress. In 1930, 
blood tests for syphilis totaled only 
1,632,082, and there were only 500 
free venereal clinics in the nation. 
Last year, however, syphilis blood 
tests totaled 5,588,285, and there are 
now 2,400 free venereal clinics .. . 
q The brain and skull of every in- 
dividual get larger as the individual 
grows older, but there is no corre- 
sponding increase in intelligence. 
The human brain and skull grad- 
ually increase in size until the 50th 
or 60th year of life. The same holds 
true for noses and ears. , 































he would be permitted to accept it. 

Responsible for this situation is Ger- 
man Chancellor Adolf Hitler.+ The 1935 
Nobel Peace prize was conferred on 
Carl von Ossietzky, German pacifist 
leader. Under Hitler, pacifism is a 
crime and von Ossietzky had been 
thrown into a Nazi concentration 
camp as a “traitor.” Terming the 
Nobel award to a “notorious traitor” 
a “brazen ... insult,” Hitler decreed 
that no German henceforth could ac- 
cept the Nobel prize and created Nazi 
party prizes instead to honor Germans 
of unblemished ancestry. There was 
no indication last week that Hitler’s 
ban would be rescinded to allow Dr. 
Domagk, who was “most agreeably 
surprised” to receive the honor, to ac- 
cept his $35,462. 





Motorways for 1960 


At 46, Norman Bel Geddes is tops in 
one of the world’s newest and most 
profitable professions—industrial de- 
sign. Scientists as well as artists, 
industrial designers have changed the 
shapes, materials and colors of our 
refrigerators, spoons, automobiles, 
trains and furniture to make our 
machines for living cheaper, more use- 
ful and more comfortable. 

Like many of his fellows, versatile 
designer Bel Geddes got his training 
in the theater, where he designed scer- 
ery for everything from Shakespeare 
to his own production, “Dead End.” 
Some of his other designs include a 
streamlined ocean liner, the interior of 
the China Clippers and the Futurama 
at the New York World’s Fair. 

He has also for some years been a 
traffic research expert. Last week 
audiences at the New York Herald- 
Tribune Forum were still buzzing 
about the peek Designer Bel Geddes 
had given them at the scientifically- 
planned highway of the future, built 
“with our thought projected twenty 
years ahead.” 

Proposing a National Motor High- 
way Authority to build super cross- 
continental highways scientifically fit- 
ted for the automobile of the future, 
Bel Geddes explained: 

“The car has been improved much 
more rapidly and more fundamentally 
than the road. What would I do about 
it? Motorways designed in terms of 
the automobile. Express motorways 
exclusively for travel at fifty or more 
miles at a stretch.” 

On these motorways all autos would 
travel at the same speed in the same 
lane—a 50-mile lane, a 75-mile lane 
even a 100-mile lane—with each lane 
separated. Speed would be automati- 
‘ally controlled by a_ push-button. 
“It is a misconception to think of 
speed as a danger factor,” said Bel 
Geddes. “The highway can be made 


+ Outside of the prize to Dr. Domagk, no other 
1939 Nobel awards will be made this year becatse of 
ihe European war. 
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Bel Geddes: “What Would I Do About 11? pro 


foolproof. You could drive you 
with your hands off the wheel i! 
road were designed for it.” 

No headlights would be neede: na 
Mr. Bel Geddes’ self-illuminated 
torways. Cars would move fron 
to lane without danger of side 


ing. There would be no cutting Ne 
or out. On such a_ highway, 

thusiastic Designer Bel Geddes D 

dicted, the trip from coast-to-cousi peal 

could be made in 24 hours, oe 

? ae “ 

pop 
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@ Under study by the Army 0 
nance department last week was a n 
kind of war weapon—a “detonia! 
ray—which was said by its inventor, . 
Otto H. Mohr of Oakland, Calif., to !» 
capable of exploding gasoline «4 
ammunition two miles away, As y¢'! " 
Mohr said, he had found no wa) ss 
controlling the direction of the b: 


® Two years ago, Frederick Ja 
Hinds, of Santa Barbara, Calif., a st the 
dent at the Stanford University dl 
ical school, studied a specimen of !1)s CO 
own blood through a microscope. |i H 
discovered that he had a rare disea» shor 
—myelogenous leukemia—in whic! e] 
white corpuscles disappear and are re- 
placed with bone marrow, wi! ate 
brings certain death. Last week, «! the 
23, Hinds was dead. But behind | 
he left a two-year record of his « 
case, which, doctors said, may so 


day help someone find a cure 
myelogenous leukemia. 
e During the American Chemica 


Society’s Ohio-Michigan meeting 
East Lansing, Mich., Dr. Oliver ka’ 
and A. D. Emmett of the Parke Da‘ H 
research department announced de 
opment of a new blood vitamin—h 


which aids in blood clotting, part! ; 
larly in surgical operations, The !!' 
of its kind to be synthesized by Am Dv 


ican chemists within the last 
months, vitamin K-5 has this adva' 
tage over its predecessors: it can 
given by hypodermic as well 4s 
mouth, 
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Salute 


4, vear ago Orson Welles, young 
»roducer-actor, threw no small section 
the nation’s radio listeners into 
panic With a broadcast entitled “Men 
From Mars.” Last week Radio Station 
wcSC in Charleston, S. honored 
the anniversary with a “salute to Or- 
Welles” program. 

[he broadcast play, called “Palm- 
etto Fantasies,” dealt with an “anti- 
aircraft defense” ray which got out of 
control and destroyed the earth’s sup- 
ply of air. To make certain there 
would be no repetition of the wide- 
spread consternation caused by Welles’ 

ovram, WCSC announced ~ seven 





es during the play that the action 
is completely fictional. 
rhe result: wild rumors of destruc- 
spread throughout the city; scores 
elephone calls were received by the 
r police and several terrified residents 
‘ 


it in nightclothes into the streets. 





ing Newscasters: Big Money 


During the early week of the Euro- 


; ie war and the long series of crises 
ding up to it, radio officials noted a 
ing fact: That among their most 
pular programs were those featur- 
adio news commentators. 
Ns M: ide aware of this national interest 
' radio news programs, big radio ad- 
. vertisers hastened to get popular com- 
« tators’ names on contracts. Mean- 
4 the networks themselves gener- 
boosted the salaries of their com- 
5 entators unable to collar a sponsor. 
, : What this increased popularity and 
a: id d has meant to the personal] in- 
. of the better-known newscast- 
Ja is disclosed last week by Variety, 
a 1 Inagazine of the show world. To- 
ccording to Variety, radio news 
of entators are in the “big money.” 
Ve, hest paid newscaster, the survey 
diseas owed, is Broadway columnist Wal- 
wl ter Winchell, whose weekly broad- 
are I ¢ jncome is $5,000. The esti- 
wl ted or reported weekly incomes of 
eek, al prominent news commentators, 
vd ely listed as follows: 
a n C. Hill $3,500 
* thy Thompson 2.500 
re ell Thomas .. 2,250 
V. Kaltenborn : 2.000 
briel Heatter .... 2,000 
1c! tt Roosevelt . , . 1,200 
ins havymond Gram Swing .. . 1,000 
Ka Cr Hs ta wks cee 1,000 
Da R. Baukhage ..... = 3 850 
| di Fulton Lewis, Jr. ...... . 750 
ae I ae —Core 
al SPORE. ict d ad.cee : 700 
¥ Godwin ........ , --++ 650 
\) am MacNamee ........... S00 
st Pearson-Robert Allen, each 500 
ad lany of these newscasters do other 
can b Work which further boosts their in- 


ul Kaltenborn and Swing, for ex- 
:, are in demand as lecturers, 
homas and Hill are highly paid 
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Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
loosen germ laden phlegm, increase secré- 
| tion and aid nature to soothe and heal 
| raw, tender, inflamed bronchial mucous 
| membranes. No matter how many medi- 
cines you have tried, tell your druggist 
to.sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding that you are to like 
the way it quickly allays the cough or 
you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


rym BIG ORDERS Now Being PLACED BY US BY US 


| The Plastex Industry needs manufactures on small 
| scale and for big production of Lamp and Clock 
Stands. Art goods and Novelties in Plastex and 

Ws Marble imitation Experience unnecessary. ¢ 
material makes regular l0c store sellers. Rubber 

) moulds furnished for speed production. Small in- 
a vestment brings big returns. Ambitious men hate 
chance for real prosperity. Our free booklet will 
interest and benefit you. PLASTEX INDUSTRIES, 

Dep. K, 1085 Washington Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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Walter Winchell’s Salary Is the Highest 








aS WHAT STRANGE 
POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


Ww RE was the source of knowledge 
that made it possible for the ancients 


to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 
wer. This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
id from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe 8.4.8. 


The ROSICRUCI 
a  ) —_ ae (AMORC) - 


writers and news-reel commentators. | 

Probably the wealthiest of all, how- | 

ever, is Dorothy Thompson. From her 

newspaper column, radio broadcasts, 

lecturing and other activities, she is 

said to make about $250,000 a year. 
~_—_- — 


Airwaves Briefs 


@ Called by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to explain why 
their license should not be revoked for L 

| 





















intercepting and broadcasting secret 
German and British government radio 
communications, officials of station “THE MEANING OF PRAYER” 
WMCA, New York City, escaped with a By Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D. D. 
sharp reprimand. Though the FCC and other liberal religious 
said that “grave doubt has been cast literature sent upon request. 
upon the licensee’s qualifications to M. F. DEWSON 

operate its station in .,. the public in- Box 41-PC Milton, Mass. 
terest,” it ruled that “an order of revo- 
cation need not be entered.” 


@ The Yankee Network of New 








| GEEZ dt as 
Sars | 







12 EXTRA 3 REO. 3 Give 


" nie . PEN -- PENCIL—LEAD Leaos Sy AND 6 BLACK 

England has asked the FCC for per- Famous Stradford (i) aie ae 
Rain fl : “ : ’ N, Mk 

mission to build two static-less” late point-Automatic PENOIL-12 colored LEADS 


“1s ~s ; ati . srati ‘OR selling 4 boxes Rosebud Salve at 25c each re- 
broad¢ asting stations for opel ation on mitting $1.0. Order FOUR Salve. Send No Money. 
a commercial basis, One would cover 


_ ROSEBUD | PERFUME C0, Box Mt. WooosB0Rd, 
the New York area, the other the New ~ 


England area. They would incor- 4 re) U R 4 ™ A Ss C A ry D oS 


porate the interference-free principles ” a ae 
developed by Major Edwin H. Arm- oo. Each card a ferent desi foc $1 cash (add 2 towennts 
strong, Columbia University professor, pap) oe 1 : tL 

















SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 
for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 
weekly issues. 
(Outside 48 States, $2) 


-NEW or 


All The News 
of All The World 


CONDENSED 


Check whether - RENEWAL 


ILLUSTRATED 
EXPLAINED 


Every Week, Only 
$1 A Year 
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221 W. Monroe 
Dept. P-1185, Ghicaso 


WANTED 
500 Men at Once! 


Bre ne a new invention called M 
Cleans clothes at home. SAVES DR 
CLEANING. Erases dirt like magic. Never anything 
likeit. Works wonders on Auto Cushions. Cleans Hats, 
Window Shades, Upholstered Furniture, 
like a flash. Instantly grips attention wherever shown. 


The inventor wants 500 men and women at once 
to help him introduce his we wg bp —, Anyone 
who gets the Agency is headed steady 
income. He offers to send samples ‘ON " IAL to 
all who write him. A penny postal will do. No ob- 
ligation. Get details. ‘irst—send in your name to 
INVENTOR KRISTEE, 853 BAR ST., AKRON, o. 


copa buly posrantend ctr axtne. 
ypewriter Ex 





lF/ SEND YOU 
a i 


fred caer ig cies 


town to obtain a 


So 


a reliable man in 
e pase 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay posta 

Standard authors, new books, popula 

editions, fiction, reference, medical, mer 

chanical, ct children’s book Ss, etc.—all at 

ag! savings. sae ‘card now for 
larkson’s 1940 Catalog 





to Se ft pana 
oe 
if you write NOW—TODAY Fe 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. PW®, 1255 So. Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Iilinois 





The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 8 mos. = Mag, f yrs. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. “ec Mag. yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Modern Romances, | yr. 
t.. —Movie Mawes, it 3s. 
—American Poultry Jnl. Open Ri (Boys) lyr. 
—Better Homes & — Magazine, 
Gardens, 1 yr. —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs 
———* Gazette, —Science and “ on 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. ~<a v : Fm 
—Christian Herald, —Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
6 mos. —Successful Farming, 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. 2 yrs. 
—Farm Journal and —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
Farmer’s Wife, 2 yrs. —True Experiences, 1 yr. 
-—Home Arts Needlecraft, —True Romances, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








BOOM— 


(Continued from page 4) 


to cut it down in the event of a quick 
peace and a consequent contraction of 
marketing outlets abroad. In spite of 
these risks, though, many experts op- 
timistically hold that ten years of de- 
pression have created enough consum- 
er needs right here in America to keep 
our economy humming for a long time 
to come. Further, a realistic view is 
that the European struggle is likely to 
continue over an extended period and 
that the United States will inevitably 
be one of the world’s chief sources 
of supply to the belligerents. 


. «+ Four Possibilities 


Balanced budgets? It may be wish- 
ful thinking, but in Washington today 
there is the belief that this boom of 
1939 is full of striking possibilities. 

One of these possibilities is that if 
business continues to climb at its pres- 
ent rate, great numbers of the unem- 
ployed will be placed in jobs. Another 
is that, with foreign and domestic 
markets increased, agricultural sur- 
pluses will become a blessing instead 
of a curse. A third is that if these 
things are realized,-the national in- 
come will rise to totals never before 
attained in the history of the country. 
And growing out of these three pos- 
sibilities, there is a fourth—the fiscal 
picture of the Federal government 
will change from one of huge deficts 
to one of balanced budgets. 

It is not at all inconceivable, say 
some experts, that the national income 
will rise to 85 billion dollars or 90 
billion dollars for 1940, if the present 
rate of recovery continues without a 
set-back. This would be a_ happily 
staggering increase over the 68% bil- 
lion dollars estimated for 1939, and it 
would set an all-time high for the 
United States—more than twice the 
low figure of 1933, and well ahead of 
the 1929 record of 80 billions. 

Should such a national income be 
achieved in 1940, tax revenues would 
spurt upward and the Federal budget 
would in all likelihood automatically 
balance itself. In that case, the gov- 
ernment could begin to cut down its 
enormous debt structure of more than 
40 billion dollars. The probable effect 
of this would be to inspire confidence 
and stimulate the flow of private capi- 
tal. Thus, pump-priming would be 
at an end, new avenues of employ- 
ment would be opened up, agriculture 
would cease being a problem, and 
American prosperity would be ever- 
lastingly sound and self-perpetuating. 


.-+ Three Bugs 


Such is the roseate, somewhat exag- 
gerated view of the present boom. 
Viewed only in this way, America’s 
economic scene looks lovely indeed, 
but there are bugs on the landscape, 
and they merit attention. Outstanding 
among them are these three: 


I 


e War Economy: The chief danger 
of the present boom is that it may be 
hitched too tightly to the war econ- 
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omy of belligerents abroad. In ¢), 
long run, war economy is never soun:‘ 
When peace comes, big foreign m, 
kets disappear and depression }j: 
thosé neutrals who base their pro 
perity solely on selling to such o) 
lets. In the last World War, for « 
ample, the United States greatly ; 
panded its farm production to nx 
buying demands from Europe; }; 
after the war, these demands ceas 
and American farmers found the: 
selves with too much acreage on thx 
hands. In no small degree, this he}; 
ed create the agricultural problem th 
still troubles the nation. Anoth 
risky factor involves the extension . 
loans to belligerents to enable them | 
buy products. When war ends, be! 
ligerefits are usually too impoveris))- 
ed to pay back. 


II 


@ Unemployment: Although job 
have increased rapidly in the las! 
few months, unemployment remai: 
a critical American problem. A sin; 
example should suffice to make t! 
clear. For a brief time in 1937, t! 
levels of industrial production in t 
United States were actually hig! 
than the all-time high of prospero: 
1929, and nearly as many pers: 
were employed as in 1929. Even 
the jobless army numbered fr 
eight to nine million persons, 
against only about three million 
1929. There are two reasons for thi 
(1) since 1929, owing to the norn 
aging and growth of population, 
roughly 1,000,000 workers have been 
added each year to the labor market, 
and (2) since 1929, factory machiner) 
and efficiency have notably improved 
and a product can be made today by 
far fewer hands than were required 
10 years ago. At present America’s 
industrial production is booming at a 
rate that may hit an all-time high )b 
the end of the year, but it will have t 
go higher and higher before the arn 
of the unemployed disappears. M 
than war business is needed to 
complish this. 

Ill 

e Private Investment: Since 
New Deal came to power, the Fed 
government has spent approximat: 
21 billion dollars on relief and reco 
ery programs. Broadly speaking most 
of this spending has been essenti 
because private capital has not been 
investing in private enterprise. T» 
illustrate this point: in the prosperit 
year of 1929, eight billion dollars 0! 
private capital was spent on securitics 
sold publicly to finance plant impro\ 
ment and new business, while la 
year little more than two billions wa 
spent in the same way—a deficien 
of six billion dollars. This lag ha 
existed for 10 years, and to make u| 
for it, the government has stepped 
in. In the present boom, private capi 
tal has begun to flow again, but thx 
rate of the flow must keep rising t 
keep recovery on the move. 


These are some of the importan! 
factors that must be considered in 4") 
effort to assay the substance or dur: 
bility of the present boom. For 4s 
economists have cautioned, there are 4 
number of uncertainties in the situe- 
tion, and a decline could come :!- 
most overnight. 

Nevertheless, all things considere¢, 
the signs appear brighter than tc) 
have in many years. The giant hous- 
ing field is slowly beginning to }u" 
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with activity; private utilities are 
spending more and more ‘heavily on 
ew equipment; the railroads look 
healthier; the investment field is pick- 

« up. In short, the whole body of 
he nation’s business seems to_be stir- 
ng with new life. 

And after a decade of depression, 
erhaps this factor is the most im- 
yortant of all: great new consumer 
ceeds exist, and industry must expand 

serve them. In such circumstances, 

optimistic view is not altogether 
justified; with or without the stimu- 
us of a war abroad, America at this 

ne may indeed be on its way to a 
endezvous with real recovery. 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 











NEEDLEWORK SMARTNESS 


Smart housewives are finding that the last- 
ility of an applique quilt makes it a desirable 
on. The charm of this Mayflower applique lies 
mplicity—a leaf, a flower and a center patch 
e flower done in the same material throughout 
h one a different scrap. Full details included 
mber. 

The trend toward flower designs is illustrated 

crocheted chair set. The baskets of posies 
e chairs a dainty air and joined medallions are 
e for a scarf or doilies. The motif has a soft 
that is especially suitable to the fall season 

Full details included with number. 












Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
‘ern, priced at 15¢ each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Cornmeal Rolls 


Add to your recipes for cornbread 
this one for cornmeal rolls. Sift 
together five-eighths cup flour, three- 
eighths cup cornmeal, one tablespoon 
baking powder, one-half tablespoon 
sugar and one-fourth teaspoon salt. 
Work in one tablespoon butter, add 
one-half cup milk and shape into rolls, 
Bake for about 15 minutes in hot oven. 

oe 


Apple Butter 


The winter’s supply of spreads can 
be increased at this season of the year 
by making apple butter. 
Jon of apple cider, preferably in a 
copper kettle, until it is reduced about 
one-half. Then drop pared and sliced 
apples into the boiling cider, Put in 
as many slices as will cook. When 
they are soft, skim them out and put in 
more. Repeat until litthe more than a 
peck of sliced apples have been thus 
treated. 

Mash the cooked apples and put 
them back into the cider to simmer 
for a couple of hours or until the but- 
ter is as thick as desired. For each 
estimated quart of apple butter stir 
in a teaspoon of combined nutmeg, 
cinnamon and allspice 15 minutes be- 
fore removing from stove, using a 
wooden spoon for stirring. 


Cranberry Salad 


Here is a colorful salad appropriate 
for fall luncheons or with evening 
meals: 

e Ingredients: One quart raw 
cranberries, two cups sugar, one cup 
diced celery, one cup cold water, one 
cup chopped nuts, two oranges, one 
head lettuce and two tablespoons gela- 
tin. 

@ Directions: Grate yellow rind 
from oranges, remove the remainder 
of the skin and put the cranberries 
and oranges through food chopper. 








Add the sugar and boil the mixture | 


for two minutes, Then dissolve gela- 
tin in the cold water and combine with 
the hot mixture. Cool slightly, then 
add the celery and nuts. Mold and 
serve on lettuce leaf, with or without 
dressing, 

- —____—_-<—-e——_—__—_ 


Week’s Hints 


@ Rich brown pumpkin pies usually 
acquire that tint by adding a table- 
spoon of molasses to the filling. 





COUGHS! 





Get After That Cough Today 


with PERTUSSIN 


When you catch cold and your throat feels dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 
glands in your throat and windpipe often turn 
into sticky, irritating phlegm. Then you cough. 

Pertussin stimulates these glands to pour 
out their natural moisture so that the phlegm 
is loosened and easily raised. Quickly your 
throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 


Your cough may be a warning signal! Why 
neglect it? Do as millions have done! Use 
Pertussin, a safe and pleasant herbal syrup for 
children and grownups. Many physicians have 
prescribed Pertussin for over 30 years. It’s safe 
and acts quickly. At all drug counters. For gen- 


| erous FREE trial bottle, write to Pertussin, 


Boil one gal- | 








@ Icings will not run off cakes if | 


the cakes are first sprinkled lightly 
with cornstarch, 


q Milk will not scorch or stick to 
the pan when boiling it if the sauce- 
pan is rinsed with boiling water just 
prior to putting in the milk. 

G A few handfuls of salt thrown 


into an overheated stove will check 
it almost immediately, 


Dept.P-2,440 Washington St., New York City. 































Common Sense 
About Constipation 


A doctor would tell you that the 
best thing to do with constipation 
is get at its cause. That way you 
don’t have to endure it first and 
try to cure it afterward—you can 
avoid having it. 

Chances are you won't have to 
look far for the cause if you eat 
the super-refined foods most 
people do. Most likely you don’t 
get enough “bulk”! And “bulk” 
doesn’t mean a lot of food. It 
means a kind of food that isn't 
consumed in the body, but 
leaves a soft “bulky” mass in the 
intestines. 

If this is what you lack, try 
crisp crunchy Kellogg’s All-Bran 
for breakfast. It contains just the 
“bulk” you need. Eat it daily and 
drink plenty of water. 

Tear out this advertisement 
and send to Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., for two free indi- 
vidual packages of All-Bran, p-i9 








try, Gets Rats 
Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 




















KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We instruct *7you 
and supply ou with work. Write 
today for E BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictorial Company, Lid. | DEPT.116, Hamilton, Ont_ 
~_KILL THE HAIR. ROOT 


rfiluous hair permanently, privately at home, 
© ok The 
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log the tory areas and spread 
a protective mo sgothing and healing oils ‘over the 


e-O-Lator 

24 hours’ relief. It is invisible and gn be worn any- 
where: at work, at play, at the 

asleep, and 
colds, and sinus h 


O-.Lator will bring you until you 
The regular price 
but as a special 

will send you the complete outfit for only $1 


enjoy the bles: 
ment is wnteed to b 


Deot. A2-317 East 34th St., 





326 So. Santa Fe 


Watch Your Address Label | 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 





NEW INVENTION 


Brings Instant Relief | 


Enjoy relief from the paroxysms and ter- | 
rifying ehokingwof asthmatic 

attacks. Breathe -O-Lator@ 
(patd - — le and ea 4. 
use. two pe. - 
satorated with medicated oils & 
into the cups of the Breathe- ’ 





PAT’D 
O-Lator which fits snugly into your nose, and 


heat will vaporize the oils penetrating ev 
crack rm! crevice of the nasal es, throat, 
ronchial tubes. These vaporized oils tantly reduce 
tion and loosen the phiegm and mucous 


**relieves as you breathe’’ and gives 


heater, at home, 
is equally beneficial for catarrh, head- 
eadach 


es. 
You cannot appreciate the amazing relief that Breathe- 
 keve tried it. 


““Wonderful remedy’’ grateful users. 
7 the the-O-Lator Outfit is $2, 

‘er to readers of this ¥ ze 
jus 
for packing and delivery charges. Order 

b ed relief that the Breathe-O-Lator treat- 
ti you. 
LABORATORIES 
New York, N. Y. 


THE -O-LAT 


AWFUL CASE — 


of ugly surface 


PIMPLES 


We want to help! 


No matter what you've tried for dis- 
figuring surface pimples and blemishes 
without success—here’s an amazingly 
successful Doctor’s formula—powerfully 
soothing Zemo—which quickly relieves 
intense itching and starts right in to help 
nature promote FAST healing. Results 
from few days’ use of Zemo should thrill 
you! Praised from coast to coast. So 
clean, dainty yet so EFFECTIVE. 
Liquid or Ointment form. Used in best 
homes yet costs only 35¢, 60#, $1. 





Bhe . Relieve Pain | 
umatism:s 


To relieve the torturi pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralg »! i 


umbago in few minutes, 
NURITO, the fine formula, used by thousands. 


} 
| 
ia or | 
© opiates. Does the work quickly—must relieve 


cruel pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
your money back. Don’t suffer. Ask your druggist 
today for trustworthy NURITO on this guarantee. 





STOPPED 
QUICKLY 





THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Stomach Ulcers 
Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. 
Hundreds report they were saved from 
expensive operations. Learn ali about this amazing 
tmexpensive home treatment. Pain relieved from the 
start. No rigid or liquid diet. This valuable booklet 
gee. TWIN CITY VON CO” Department 238, 

er. e ment 236 
Saint Paul. Minnesota.— Adv. j 





If you suffer from Nervousness—Pains in low- 
er back-—Frequent night rising, Burning when 
urinating, etc., you should send for our FREE 
new booklet. See for yourself how this dis 
ease—common to Men Past 40—may lead to 
more serious trouble. Read about our mild 


and reasonable treatment. Don’t delay—Send 
for your copy today. 


DEVINE BROS. CLINIC 


Salina, Kansas 


| 
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Match Stunt 


Can you stand a match upright on 
the back of your left thumb and bal- 
ance it there? You can if you know 
the secret of this trick. Bend the 
thumb and set the end of the match in 
the crease across the knuckle of the 
thumb. Then straighten the thumb 
out and the match will stand upright 
on it. To make the spectators appre- 
ciate what a good juggler you are, have 
them try it—without letting them in on 
the secret, of course, 





Brain Teaser 


A rich Indian potentate let it be 
known that he would give each of his 
three daughters a dowry equal to her 
weight, in gold. So three fortune 
seekers speedily married them. Before 
the “weighing in” took place, each girl 
partook of some exceedingly heavy 
wedding cake. As a result, the brides 
collectively, weighed 396 pounds, But 
Naidu weighed 10 pounds more than 
Katrinka, and Mari weighed 10 pounds 
more than Naidu. One of the grooms, 
Gendhiz, weighed just as much as his 
bride, while Kublai weighed half as 
much again as his bride, and Punjab 
weighed twice as much as his bride. 
Collectively, the brides and grooms 
weighed 1,000 pounds. Now the ques- 
tion is, which of the girls married 
which of the three fortune seekers? 
Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The num- 
ber of men in the five brigades were: 
First, 5,670; second, 6,615; third, 3,240; 
fourth, 2,730; and fifth, 2,772. 
>- 





Line Illusion 


Don’t be mistaken about the dotted 
lines in the accompanying sketch. 
These two lines connect three widely 
separated circles. 
Take a squint at them 
and then say which of 


of the two dotted lines J 
is the longer. Although / 


it is hard to believe / 

be so deceiving, the 

two lines are the same 

you do not believe they are, measure 
them with your ruler and be con- 


that one’s eyes could J 
length — actually. If 
vineed. 





Smiles 

Mrs. Peck—Henry, do you think we 
are prepared for war? 

Henry (alarmed)—Why? Is 
mother coming to visit us soon? 


your 


Jimmie—I can’t go to school today, 
Mother, I don’t feel well. 

Mother—Where is it you don't feel 
well? 

Jimmie—In school, 





Sympathizer—Poor little fellow! Where 
did that cruel boy hit you? 

Little Boy—Boo, hoo! We was havin’ « 
naval battle and he torpedoed me in thy 
engine room. 

Rufus—Every time they fire on: 
those big guns on the Western 
$900 goes up in smoke, 

Goofus—Why don’t they use s 
less powder? 


Alford—I suppose you think | 
perfect idiot? 

Mabel—No, none of us is perfect 

Father—It says here in the pap 
that an astrologer predicts that the 
world will come to an end next Chris 
mas, 

Son—Will it be before or after ( 
ner, Dad? 
you and the boys 
hours. Did 


Chubb—I hear 
struck for shorter 
get them? 

Kickbush—Sure, we ain’t workin’ «! 
all now. 

Boogy—They say a bachelor 
man who has been crossed in lov: 

Woogy—Yes, and a married mai 
one who has been double-crossed 


Clara—Ah, let me drink my [fil! 0! 
the exquisite beauties of this star! 
night. 

Jack—O. K. There’s both the bis 
Dipper and the Little Dipper. 

Stranger—How old is your 
baby brother? 

Little Girl—He’s a this-year’s mode! 


Skjold—I wonder why my girl 3! 
ways closes her eyes when I kiss her’ 

Bjones—If you look in your mirro! 
you can see for yourself. 

Doctor—Where in the world did you 
get such a terrible case of indigestio": 

Patient—My wife tried to hold ™) 
love through my stomach. 


Elwood—Daddy, what’s a court of 
last resort? 

Daddy—Courting an old maid, ™Y 
boy. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 

ou want agents? Want help? Want to work - 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to those interested 
eaders in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum 
fourteen words. Each initial and group of 
figures, aS well as each part of the name and 
address, will be counted as words. 

Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two, 












AGENTS WANTED = 
COMBINATION IRIDIUM TIPPED PEN AND PENCIL 


for few minutes spare time. P-11, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
BABY CHICKS sl 


LITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES on November, Decem- 
r and January Chicks. $3.95 100 and up. 
tnut Hatchery, Dept. F, Chestnut, Illinois. 


CLOTHING FOR SALE 


[ESSES 25¢, Family Clothed—$4.50, clothing, hats, 
es, Free Catalogue, new merchandise. Agents 
ited. Eunice, 197-21 Division Street, New York. 


FOR INVENTORS __ oe 


VENTORS: We Successfully Sell Inventions, 
tented and unpatented. Write for proof, and tell 
hat you have for sale. Chartered Institute of 
ican Inventors. Dept. 87, Washington, D.C. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


: BIG MONEY Demonstrating amazing Handy- 
Tool, 101 uses. Pulls posts, roots, small 
I jacks up trucks, tractors, wagons; lifts build- 
tretches fences; splices wire; makes cider press; 
auto bumper jack, etc. Lifts, pulls, pushes 
3-ton power. Write Harrah, Dept. F-32, Bloom- 
Ind. 
D MONEY RAISING MUSHROOMS. Turn spare 
spare time into cash. Starting crop guaran- 
We buy all you raise. Get Free Book. Niagara 
oom Co., Dept. T-11, Buffalo, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
HAPPINESS—SUCCESS Free! 1 will answer 
iestions and help you. Send 10c silver for 
chart, with questions. Dr. J. Tousana, Box 
Chicago. 


Veltex Co., 
































STA ANTED 


LL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 ic ‘green Frank- 
tamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
f unused). Send 6c for Large Illustrated Folder 
ng Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker, 444- 

Elyria, Ohio. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


NTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free 
4 Patent ' de L. F. Randolph, Dept. 


4 Vashington, D. 
NTORS—Time Counts—Don’ t risk delay in pat- 
ig your invention. Write for new 48-Page 
Book. No charge for preliminary information. 
e A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
1L37, Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


NTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
ted. . Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 


St. Louis, Mo. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c, en- 
nent coupon. 16 reprints 25c. 20 Photo Christ- 
ards from your negative $1.00. 50—$2.00. Wil- 
idios, Box 3535-T. Cleveland, Ohio. 


3T! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 

Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Col- 
to, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


REAL ESTATE 


‘HOMESITES in Zephyr Hills, 
easy terms. Deeds from city direct. 
Zephyr Hills, Florida. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


ANTEED CONTRACT selling $5.00 appliance 
to owners. Saves up to $50 yearly is gas bills 
entatives make up to $500 monthly. Reliable 
bank references. Full or spare time work 
nsible persons. Write Moles, Manager, Dept 
SiouxCity, Iowa. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


D: Original Poems, Lyrics, Songs by a recog- 
Music Organization. Our contracts Guarantee 
tion, Marketing; include expert collaboration, 
equired. We give you advantages not obtain- 
ewhere. Send your material today. Music 
ers Agency, gO X10, Portland, Ore 


WRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 

g, Chicago. = & 
Verse or Music. Brilliant Opportunity. Write 

nee. Burrell Vanburen, B-35 Rockhaven, Ken- 














eph: ” Florida, $50 
Write 
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WORLD'S LARGEST Laboratory Making Dental Plates Only. 
Practically Unbreakable Roofiess, Partial, or Transnarent ! 


— Sa 


Natural -Looking 


FALSE TEETH 


OWEST PRICES 
SEND NO 








We peek MAIL —the World’s 
No.1 EUS Dental Plates for men 
from impressions neem 


ed patrons. MON 

LL BE LH 
Grections nan ANT CT Johnson, Pres, 
esiiengand state tM i DENTAL COMPANY 
Chicago, It! 


Dept. E-47B, 








RHYME & REASON 


LL growth depends on activity. There 

is no development, physically or in- 
tellectually, without effort—and effort 
means work. Work is not a curse—it is a 
prerogative of intelligence, the only means 
to manhood and the measure of civiliza- 
tion. 





CALVIN COOLIDGE 
The only way to have a friend is to 
be one. 
—EMERSON 


No man who is in the wrong can stand 
up against the feller who is right—and 
who keeps on a-comin’. 

—Capt. BILL McDONALD 
of the Texas Rangers 


* * 7 


That which leads us to a performance of 
duty by offering pleasure as its reward, is 
not virtue, but a deceptive copy and imi- 
tation of virtue. 

tie —CICERO 
*Tis good to looke before thou leape, 
When corne is ripe ’tis time to reape. 
—MARTYN PARKER 


* * * 


Those who honestly mean to be true 
contradict themselves more rarely than 
those who try to be consistent. 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


* * * 


Confidence is conqueror of men: victorious 
both over them and in them; 

The iron will of one stout heart shall make 
a thousand quail: 

A feeble dwarf, dauntlessly resolved, 
turn the tide of battle, 

And rally to a nobler strife the giants that 
had fled, 


will 


-TUPPER 
Nothing is denied to well-directed labor— 
and nothing is ever to be attained with- 


out ét. 
—Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


* * * 


He who has Health has Hope, and he 
who has Hope has Everything. 


-ARABIAN PROVERB 


- . * 


The best doctors in the world are Dr. 
Diet, Dr. Quiet and Dr. Merryman. 
—JONATHAN SWIFT 
is the line of duty; 
Curved is the line of beauty; 
Follow the straight line, thou shalt see 
The curved line ever follow thee. 
—WILLIAM MacCALL 


* * * 


Straight 


The idol of today pushes the hero of 
yesterday out of our recollection; and 
will, in turn, be supplanted by his suc- 
cessor of tomorrow. 

—WASHINGTON IRVING 


- * * 


O, once in each man’s life, at least, 
Good luck knocks at his door; 
And wit to seize the flitting guest 
Need never hunger more. 
But while the loitering idler waits 
Good luck beside his frre, 
The bold heart storms at fortune’s gates, 
And conquers its desire. 


—LEWIS J. BATES 
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Tr 0SSLGE 
Fo MEN 


Mitford Dept. F, Milford, Kansas 
Please send me your Free Illustrated Book ‘of Facts. 
Name 


Address _ 


State 


MANY NEVER 
‘SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 
Brings Happy Relief 

Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
may be tired >> 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
most ny ond pass about 3 pints a day. 

order of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic Deine. leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getti up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. uent or 
scanty posers with smarting and burning some- 
times shows there is something wrong with your 
kidneys or bladder. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’'s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. Get 
Doan’ - Pills. 


Here’s the Way 
to Curb a Rupture 


Successful Home Method That Anyone Can 
Use on Any Reducible Rupture 
Large or Small 


COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 


City 


Thousands of ruptured men, women and 
children will rejoice to know that the full 
plan so successfully used by Capt. W. A. Col- 


his double rupture from which he 
to all who 


lings for 
suffered so long will be sent free 
write for it 

Merely send your name and address to Capt. 
W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 200R, Watertown, 
N. Y. It won’t cost you a cent to find out and 
you may bless the day you sent for it. Hun- 
dreds have already reported satisfactory re- 
sults following this free offer. Send right 
away—NOW—before you put down this 
paper. —_ 


If a victim of Sinus or 
Catarrhal Infection, Write 


SI “4 U NATIONAL LABORATORIES, 


Benj. Franklin Station, WASHINGTON, D. c: 


ALL BLADDER 





thousa’ 
DR. PADDOCK, Bax 5805, Desh 90, ANSAS CiT¥, 





FREE BOOK points way to 
i Patients f all 
quick relief. fati<p's from elt ove 
success of McCleary mild method with- 


out drastic su . Patient ae 
list and book in plain wrapper sent 


McCLEARY CLINIC 


2 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Wi@ TROUBLE 
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- GIVE FULL-COLOR ART TREASURES for GIFTS 
5 Centuries to Produce—Cost Owners $12,000,000 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


is honorary chairman of this art pro- 
gram. Its national sponsors include 23 


university presidents, 21 museum offi- 
cials, and dozens of other educators 
and art authorities. 





Here is the complete list of masterpieces 
now offered to PATHFINDER readers at 
astoundingly low cost: 


AMERICAN PAINTING 
Bahama Tornado 


Homer 

Eakins Lady With a Setter 
Cassatt Mother and Child 
Benton Lassoing Horses 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 

Da Vinci Mona Lisa 
Titian Duke of Ferrara 
Michelangelo Creation of Adam 
Raphael Madonna Tempi 


RENAISSANCE IN NORTHERN EUROPE 


e Breughel Peasant Wedding 
Holbein Anne of Cleves 
Durer View of Trent 
Massays Banker and His Wife 
BAROQUE PAINTING 
Ei Greco View of Toledo 
Caravaggio The Lute Player 
Lorrain The Ford 
Velasquez Infanta Margarita in Red 


PAINTING IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Vermeer Young Woman With a Water Jug 
Hals The Bohemian Girl 
Rembrandt The Noble Slav 
Rubens Fox and Wolf Hunt 
ENGLISH PAINTING 

Turner Grand Canal, Venice 


Bonington Sea Coast 
Gainsborough... Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliott 


Reynolds Colonel George Coussmaker 
FRENCH ROCOCO 

Boucher Mme. De Pompadour 
Greuze Broken Eggs 
Fragonard Girl With a Marmot 
Watteau Le Mezzetin 


CLASSICISM AND ROMANTICISM 


David Mlle. Charlotte du Val D’Ognes 
Delacroix Hamlet and Horatio 
Corot A Wheelwright’s Yard at 

the Side of the Seine 
Millet Autumn 


REALISM AND IMPRESSIONISM 


Courbet After the Hunt 
Daumier Third Class Carriage 
Monet The Seine Near Argenteuil 
Degas Two Dancers 
POST-IMPRESSIONISM 

Renoir be By the Seashore 
 <50y octe veattuined The Blue Vase 
Van Gogh.............. The Draw Bridge 
Gauguin Tahitian Women 
20TH CENTURY EUROPEAN 

Matisse Odalisque 
Picasso Motherhood 
Derain The Blue Oak 
Franz Marc The Blue Horses 
20TH CENTURY AMERICAN 

Curry Line Storm 
Wood Arbor Day 
Kent Winter Scene 
Corbino Flood Detail 


These offers are for a limited time only and are available only to PATHFINDER readers. 


——————m== FILL IN THE COUPON NOW — MAIL IT TODAY =<====—————- 
PUBLISHERS’ BOOK SERVICE, Famous Paintings Department 


2414 Douglas Street, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ 


(Fill in titles in space provided. If more than four pictures are desired, attach this 
coupon to your list, or check pictures desired on the list in the adjoining column. ) 


a 30c 


(REGIJLAR EDITION ) 


Cj) 
$1 


Please send my order postpaid to the address below 


Name 
Street 


City 


for which please send me the pictures I have indicated below in 
accordance with the terms of your special offer. 


Now — PATHFINDER Readers May Own Them in Beautifu! 
Full-Color Reproduction for as Little as 122 Cents Apiece 





Third Ctass Carriage 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 


Never before has it been possible to see 
many of these wonderful paintings outside 
of museums and private collections in the 
full beauty of their original colors. Those 
that could be bought in reproduction cost 
anywhere from $2 to $50 apiece. Not until 
the National Committee for Art Apprecia- 
tion was organized had all these masterpieces a 

of the world’s art, selected by artists,, art _the de luxe edition, mounted, ready to fram: 
teachers and museum curators, been brought... *for-30 cents each. Select the pictures y 


within the reach of every pocketbook. want from the list in the adjoining colum: 
fill in the coupon below, and mail to t! 


PATHFINDER office. 


The entire group of 48 pictures, spanning 
the whole era of modern painting may be 
bought for 12% cents apiece. These print 
are identical with those offered singly at 3' 
cents each, but the economies of handlin 
and shipping unbroken sets make it possib! 
to give them to PATHFINDER reader 
for $6.00 a set. 


Daumier 


*.,. makes it possible for great num- 
bers of people to own and study re 
‘productions of the masterpieces on 


exhibit in the galleries and museums.” 
‘- _J. W. STUDEBAKER 


{ ; U. S. Commissioner of Education 





And now, for a limited time, by a special 
arrangement with the National Committee 
made by the publishers of PATHFINDER, 
YOU may own as many of them as you like 
for a few.cents apiece. 


Z 


All of them are lithographed by a special 
six-color process on a luxurious art paper, 
and measure approximately 11 x 14 inches 
(depending upon the proportions of the orig - 
inal). They may be ordered unmounted in 
single print orders for 30 cents each; or in 


> 7 


v 










FREE 


with each complete set of 48 pictures: 


12 LESSONS IN ART APPRECIATION, in- 
cluding biographical sketches of all 48 art- 
ists represented in the picture collection, 
criticism of their work, and black and white 
reproductions of many additional Pictures 
by each artist. 


A BEAUTIFUL PORTFOLIO made especially 
for preservation of the pictures in this col- 
lection, and 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES, a brand 
new book by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
written specially for the National Com- 
mittee for Art Appreciation, Ltd. This book 
by the famous author of The Outline of 
History, and The Arts cannot be bought m 
bookstores. It can be secured only as part 
of the Art Appreciation Course sponsored 
here jointly by PATHFINDER and the 
NaTtonaL COMMITTEE FOR ART APPRECIA 
TION, Lrp. 





















= 50c 
— (DE LUXE EDITION ) 
[] Entire set of 48 reproductions including les- 
“— sons in art appreciation, free de luxe portfolio 
and How to Look art Pictures by Hendrik Willem 
$6.00 


Van Loon 






State 





